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LETTERS 


Letters may have been 
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space. Some names 
may have been changed 

Value of 'value’ 

Recent issues of the Weekly Worker 
have carried an exchange of polemical 
articles and letters on the use of the 
terms, ‘value’ and ‘exchange value’. 
Since this exchange was triggered off 
by a talk I gave last summer at the 
Communist University, I feel I ought 
to state my view on this topic. As I 
made my position pretty clear in that 
talk, I will be brief here. 

First, there is the Marxological 
question: how did Marx and Engels use 
these terms? It is quite clear that they 
applied the term, ‘exchange value’, 
exclusively to products that are also 
commodities - objects of sale and 
purchase. As for the bare term, ‘value’, 
I believe that the situation is not quite 
so clear. I may be mistaken, but it 
seems to me that there may be some 
ambiguity or lack of consistency in the 
way Marx and Engels used it on various 
occasions. I do not regard their writings 
as holy writ, and so do not expect them 
to be free of such ‘blemishes’. 

Second, there is the far more 
important question, as to the reasonable 
usage of these terms in present-day 
Marxist political economy. Here again 
there is no doubt that ‘exchange value’ 
is applicable only to a product that is 
also a commodity, object of sale and 
purchase. As for ‘value’, I think it is 
perfectly reasonable to apply it to 
any product. A product - whether it 
is a material object, an abstract thing 
(such as an algorithm), or a service - 
can be regarded as congealed human 
labour; and its value is the total 
amount of direct and indirect labour 
that is normally required to produce it. 
It is measured in units of time - more 
precisely labour-time, say worker- 
hours. This definition makes sense, 
whether or not the product in question 
is a commodity; it is applicable under 
any mode of production, including 
communism. 

Comrade Bridge, in his 
contributions to the debate, including 
his latest article (‘Marx’s theory of 
value’, January 31), quotes Engels, 
who addressed this question in his 
Anti-Duhring. Here is the key passage: 

“Hence, on the assumptions we 
made above, [communist] society 
will not assign values to products. It 
will not express the simple fact that 
the hundred square yards of cloth 
have required for their production, 
say, a thousand hours of labour in the 
oblique and meaningless way, stating 
that they have the value of a thousand 
hours of labour. It is true that even then 
it will still be necessary for society 
to know how much labour each 
article of consumption requires for 
its production. It will have to arrange 
its plan of production in accordance 
with its means of production, which 
include, in particular, its labour- 
powers. The useful effects of the 
various articles of consumption, 
compared with one another and with 
the quantities of labour required 
for their production, will in the end 
determine the plan. People will be able 
to manage everything very simply, 
without the intervention of much- 
vaunted ‘value’.” 

This is plain enough: here Engels 
is arguing against use of ‘value’ in 
relation to products of a communist 
society. But unless we are resigned 
to reading Engels uncritically, we 
should ask whether what he says 
here is convincing, especially from 
the perspective of the 21st century. 
I don’t think it is. Engels does admit 
that “even [under communism] it 
will still be necessary for society to 
know how much labour each article 
of consumption requires for its 


production. It will have to arrange its 
plan of production in accordance with 
its means of production, which include, 
in particular, its labour-powers.” 
But in order to use “[the quantity of] 
labour each article of consumption 
requires for its production” for the 
purpose of planning, this quantity 
will have to be given a name. People 
cannot go on referring to it in this 
cumbersome long-hand way. I can see 
no valid reason why it should not be 
referred to as the value of the article 
concerned. There is nothing “oblique 
and meaningless” about this. 

The reason Engels gives, or implies, 
(in a passage preceding the one just 
quoted) is that under communism 
the amount of labour required to 
produce a given product will be 
measurable directly by observation, 
whereas under capitalism the value 
of a product can only be established 
“in a roundabout way”. By this he 
evidently means that values can only 
be estimated by comparing prices of 
various products. This “roundabout” 
way is indeed very dodgy, as prices 
are not in general proportional to 
values. But this argument conflates 
the definition of a quantity with the 
method of measuring it. Moreover, 
given present-day vast economic and 
technical data on production, and 
modem computing power - undreamt 
of in the 19th century - it is possible to 
estimate values directly, in a way that 
is not very different from what would 
be possible under communism. 

By the way, Engels grossly 
underestimates the complexity of the 
calculation that would be required 
for planning under communism. 
In that previous passage he claims 
that communist society “can simply 
calculate how many hours of labour 
are contained in a steam engine, a 
bushel of wheat of the last harvest, 
or a hundred square yards of cloth of 
a certain quality”. There is nothing 
“simple” about this calculation, as it 
needs to account not only for direct 
inputs of labour, but also for all indirect 
ones. This requires the collection of a 
huge amount of reliable technical data 
and the solution of a massive system 
of input/output equations. 

I therefore continue to hold, pace 
Engels, that ‘value’ - or more explicitly 
‘labour value’ - is a term reasonably 
applicable to any product, under any 
mode of production. 

Moshe Machover 
London 

Money theories 

Michael Roberts brings out well 
the point that, while governments 
can create (whether indirectly via 
the central bank or directly via the 
printing press) as much money as 
they want, they cannot control the 
purchasing power of that money 
(‘Chartalism and Marxism’, February 
8). If they issue more than the 
capitalist economy needs for its 
activities, then it will depreciate and, 
as he says, “the result will be rising 
prices and/or falling profitability that 
will eventually choke off production 
in the private sector”. 

Good stuff. But then he goes and 
spoils it by talking about a “Marxist 
policy” for banks and money, which 
would seem to be a state investment 
bank which will be able to do what 
the ‘modern monetary theory’ people 
want - supply the money needed to 
expand production and ensure full 
employment. Maybe it can (for a 
while and in a developing capitalist 
country), but there’s nothing 
‘Marxist’ about the finances of a 
state-capitalist economy. 

How could there be? Marx was 
analysing capitalism, not advising 
what policies should be pursued 
under capitalism. In any event, his 
conception of socialism/communism 
(the same thing) involves the 


disappearance of commodity 
production and so of value, money 
and banks: ie, a ‘Marxist monetary 
policy’ is a contradiction in terms. 
From this perspective, Mike 
Macnair’s article in the same issue on 
a “working class trade policy” is also 
dodgy. 

Adam Buick 

Socialist Party of Great Britain 

Public school 

In his short work, ‘The three 
sources and three component parts 
of Marxism’, VI Lenin argued 
of Marxist doctrine: “It is the 
legitimate successor to the best that 
man produced in the 19th century, as 
represented by German philosophy, 
English political economy and 
French socialism.” 

Regarding Marxist philosophy, 
Lenin comments: “The main 
achievement was dialectics: ie, the 
doctrine of development in its fullest, 
deepest and most comprehensive 
form, the doctrine of the relativity 
of the human knowledge that 
provides us with a reflection of 
eternally developing matter. The 
latest discoveries of natural science - 
radium, electrons, the transmutation 
of elements - have been a remarkable 
confirmation of Marx’s dialectical 
materialism despite the teachings 
of the bourgeois philosophers with 
their ‘new’ reversions to old and 
decadent idealism.” 

Lenin says a lot more, but I think 
that even these two short quotations 
are enough to indicate that he saw 
Marxism as an integrated whole and 
that no one part of the trilogy is more 
important than the others - indeed 
its potential power lies in it being 
“comprehensive and harmonious”, 
as he later puts it. I am quoting Lenin 
here not as an authority, but rather 
because I believe him to be entirely 
correct. 

In ‘The Tory interpretation of 
history’ (January 31), it appears 
that Mike Macnair does not agree 
with this view when in an aside 
preliminary to his article he says: 
“Notoriously, one interpretation 
of Marxism is that it is ‘historical 
materialism’ or ‘dialectical and 
historical materialism’ - whatever 
these things mean.” Macnair lacks 
the honesty to clearly define what 
he means by “notoriously” or by his 
placing of scare quotes, but I surmise 
that it is obvious from the tone that he 
imagines dialectical materialism to 
be a lot of cobblers inapplicable to a 
sophisticated person such as himself. 
This method of ‘argument’ - snide 
comment, condemning something 
that you do not understand - is sadly 
prevalent today. 

Personally I agree with such as 
Guido de Ruggeiro that dialectics 
is not some ‘invention’ of Marx, but 
an explanation of the phenomena 
of everyday life. Again I can do no 
better than refer to Lenin: “Marx 
and Engels defended philosophical 
materialism in the most determined 
manner and repeatedly explained 
how profoundly erroneous is every 
deviation from this basis. Their 
views are most clearly and fully 
expounded in the works of Engels, 
Ludwig Feuerbach and Anti- 
Diihring, which, like the Communist 
manifesto , are handbooks for every 
class-conscious worker.” 

If dialectical materialism is 
gibberish, as the mass of bourgeois 
philosophers and their epigones 
tend to argue (generally without 
explaining why), then Marx and 
Engels and later on Joseph Dietzgen 
spent an awful lot of time and 
effort on this aspect of Marxism for 
nothing. On historical materialism, 
I can do no better than recommend 
Franz Mehring’s work of this title 
written in 1893. 


Compare the sheer quality of this 
text to Macnair’s piece, which seems 
geared towards people who attended 
public school. 

Ted Hankin 

email 

Stalinophile 

Was there any point at all to Rex Dunn’s 
‘literature’ article, ‘Stalinophiles and 
ignoramuses’, which took two whole 
pages of the January 24 edition of the 
Weekly Worker ? Rex Dunn appears 
to be one of the most extreme and 
vitriolic Trotskyists and was for 
some unfathomable reason given 
considerable space to spout a stream of 
semi-conscious drivel and bile on what 
he thinks is ‘Stalinism’. 

The article consisted of nothing but a 
stream of assertions and slogans. There 
was no attempt to critically engage with 
the subject. No attempt at argument, no 
use of evidence, no analysis, no attempt 
to weigh up competing facts and 
arguments or to arrive at a considered 
view. The ‘reading appreciation’ effort 
itself was very poor - well below 
GCSE standard. Dunn just manages 
to reference his books, quote chunks 
from them, uses them as an excuse to 
spout his ill-informed and poisonous 
nonsense and jazzes up his writing 
with pseudo-academic, pretentious 
phraseology. 

He spouts the Trotskyist nonsense 
“that the struggle for Barcelona against 
Franco’s rebel fascist forces [in the 
Spanish civil war] was betrayed by the 
bitter fruits of Stalin’s popular front 
strategy”. No, the alliance between the 
bourgeois-democratic government and 
the communist and working class forces 
against the military fascist insurrection, 
led by Franco and backed by Hitler 
and Mussolini, was catastrophically 
undermined by brainless, ultra-left 
adventurists and anarchists, who 
thought this was the precise time to 
attempt a social revolution against the 
democratic government, while that 
very government was under mortal 
threat from the fascists! 

The popular and united front 
strategy would have been valid 
anyway, but there was also the fact 
that the Spanish republic was already a 
‘state of a new type’, which had already 
given land to the peasants, while the 
main newspapers and radio were in the 
hand of the government and large-scale 
industry had been nationalised for the 
prosecution of the war. 

No-one ever argued that the aim of 
socialism should be ‘parked’ or even 
abandoned, but the struggle at the time 
was between a fascist, Nazi-backed 
military insurrection and a progressive, 
democratic republic, which had 
already made significant social gains 
and provided great democratic space 
and opportunity for progressive, left, 
socialist and communist forces to 
develop and grow. In the middle of a 
life-and-death struggle, to suddenly 
find yourself literally machine-gunned 
from behind by people who were 
supposed to be on your own side and 
through their actions were directly 
assisting the fascist enemy, can anyone 
really be surprised that those elements 
were then subjected to harsh measures? 

Dunn with supreme arrogance 
and other worldliness asserts that the 
“millions of Vietnamese who were 
sacrificed to the cause [ie, were killed 
in the war by US imperialism] died in 
vain”. This is a disgusting and anti¬ 
human remark. The millions who died 
did so at the hands of American bombs, 
bullets, shells and chemicals, fighting 
for the national liberation of their 
country from imperialist occupation, 
brutalisation and exploitation, and for 
the right to determine their own form 
of society and future. Vietnam was 
before my time, but it was one of the 
most remarkable and genuinely heroic 
struggles of the modem time, where a 
small, impoverished county and people 


were able to stand up to and ultimately 
defeat the most ferocious and powerful 
war machine in modem history. 

Dunn dares not take on Sebag 
Montefiore directly, but clearly has a 
problem with his depiction of Stalin 
in his book Sashenko : “But in order 
to humanise him Montefiore shows 
that he can sometimes behave like an 
avuncular uncle or father figure, who 
likes nothing better than to relax from 
the burden of being the great leader of 
the revolution. Stalin attends a party, 
where, thanks to some good wine and 
music, he is able to impress everyone 
around him with his warmth and good 
humour; he can even sing!” 

Dunn has a problem with Stalin as an 
ordinary human being, capable of being 
convivial and charming. Much better 
to portray him as a mad psychopath. 
But, of course, such a character could 
never have assumed and retained the 
leadership of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union and led the USSR in 
establishing socialism, withstanding 
and defeating Nazi Germany in the 
Great Patriotic War, and overseen its 
rapid reconstruction and emergence 
as a world superpower afterwards. 
Sebag Montefiore’s depiction accords 
with descriptions, in for example, 
Vyacheslav Molotov’s and Svetlana 
Alliluyeva’s respective memoirs from 
that time. 

Dunn ‘reviews’ the rather good 
book The innocent by David Szalay. 
He unfortunately but amusingly hoists 
himself on a number of petards with 
direct quotes: 

“1930, a sense of excitement about 
everything ... it seemed that the 
revolution was fully underway, with the 
end of private manufacturing and trade, 
industrialisation and the first five-year 
plan, the establishment of the kolkhoz 
system [of collective farms] and the 
formation of a new Soviet working 
class and intelligentsia.” 

“There was a conspiracy of white 
remnants and their supporters - the 
‘rightists’ - to undermine the party 
and the state, in order to destroy the 
achievement of communism. They 
have now turned to wrecking violence, 
murder, terrorism ... They listened 
in sober silence, while [the chief] 
listed the plots that had been foiled 
that year, all of them involving party 
members - even some members of the 
central committee ... [These included] 
Trotsky’s conspiracies with his 
supporters still in the USSR ... and his 
letter to the CC, written from his hiding 
place in Mexico, in which he explicitly 
threatened the Soviet state with terrorist 
violence.” 

Dunn slanderously asserts Szalay 
“contributes to the Stalinist school 
for the falsification of history” by 
encouraging people “to believe 
Trotsky was a counterrevolutionary”. 
But a vast range of contemporary 
records including those more recently 
discovered and from the western media, 
as well as Soviet sources, demonstrate 
that the 1930s in the Soviet Union 
were indeed a time of optimism and 
positivity, a real sense of a new society, 
a new civilisation being created. 
Trotsky’s own writing quoted above 
demonstrates his resort to terrorist 
violence to overthrow the Soviet state 
and, yes indeed, the conspiracies and 
networks spread high and across the 
party, state and the security apparatus. 

Dunn finishes on an appropriately 
ridiculous note, asking why, after 
(despite?) the great purge of 1937 and 
the assassination of Trotsky in 1940, 
did the Soviet Union collapse in 1990. 
What on earth have the events and 
processes of the 1930s and 40s got to 
do with what happened in 1990? 
Andrew Northall 
Kettering 

Immoral 

With three million refugees and over 
two million dead in Venezuela, it must 
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be apparent to even the most immoral 
and obtuse socialist or communist 
that the ‘socialist project’ inevitably 
means mass murder. Socialism and 
death go together like beans and 
toast: 100 million people killed in the 
Soviet Union, 50 million in China, 
40 million in North Korea and untold 
millions more in Cuba, Vietnam and 
Laos. 

Nobody likes to think that they 
might have been wrong, but it is 
important to face up to reality and 
admit that not only has the ‘socialist 
project’ failed in the most spectacular 
manner possible, but that the very 
idea of socialism is a killer. All 
assumptions that socialists make 
about race, gender, intelligence, 
equality and, most importantly, 
human nature are wrong and have 
conclusively been proved to be 
wrong. 

Socialism now is simply a religion 
for people who are not quite stupid 
enough to believe in Islam - a very 
similar death cult to socialism and 
often associated with it. When one 
looks at people like Corbyn, Abbott 
and McDonnell, it is remarkable 
just how stupid they are. People 
who cannot put a coherent sentence 
together want to lead us into a 
socialist paradise! 

I fully realise that the people who 
produce the Weekly Worker and the 
plethora of other publications may 
have good intentions, but, as they say, 
‘The road to hell is paved with good 
intentions’. For people embedded in 
the concept of socialism it will be 
hard to come to grips with reality, but 
hopefully the more intelligent and 
ethical members will so do. If not, 
many more people are going to die in 
a totally immoral and useless cause. 
Malcolm Scott 
email 

Rebuked 

I stand rebuked by Stephanie Just’s 
letter (February 7) if my article, 
‘Stalinophiles and ignoramuses’ 
(January 24), gives the impression 
that there is a simple equivalence 
between commercial writing and the 
production of literary rubbish. That 
would amount to crude reductionism. 
This is obviously not what I meant, 
because under capitalism there is 
no other way that a writer can get 
published to a wider audience other 
than through a commercial publisher. 
All of ‘my heroes’, as she describes 
the writers I presented in a positive 
light, were published in this way. 

Authors have to write to live, 
but making money should be seen 
as a means to an end, not an end in 
itself. She ignores my point about the 
increasing role of ‘creative writing’ 
courses in the publishing industry. (I 
also should have added the literary 
prize business as well.) This means 
that people are being encouraged 
to write in accordance with market 
tastes; the ordinary reader is also being 
manipulated likewise. (Of course, 
there is always the exception to the 
rule: eg. Julian Barnes’s The noise of 
time.) 

She also ignores another important 
point I made, which is that, if you’re 
going to write a research-based novel, 
then you have to tell the whole truth, 
especially when Stalinism is the 
subject matter. 

Finally, Marx covers both these 
points in the section on productive 
labour in his Theories of surplus value : 
Milton wrote Paradise lost , because it 
was an ‘activity of his nature’. This 
makes him an unproductive labourer. 
The fact that he later sold it for £5 is 
beside the point. On the other hand, 
the “literary proletarian of Leipzig, 
who fabricates books ... under the 
direction of his publisher”, is a 
productive labourer , for his product 
is from the outset subsumed under 
capital, and comes into being only for 
the purposes of increasing that capital. 

Maybe now writers are free to write 


what they want, but they also know 
what the market wants, and many 
have a huge salary advance to remind 
them of that. Today, unfortunately, it is 
much harder to be a truly innovative 
writer, a la Joyce’s Ulysses. I doubt 
if Knausgaard’s ‘confessional’ novels 
fits that category, despite their length. 
Rex Dunn 
London 

Holocaust guilt 

Readers who saw my last letter to the 
Weekly Worker (December 13) may 
like to consider my further thoughts 
as to why our politicians (both local 
and national) have rushed to adopt the 
International Holocaust Remembrance 
Alliance definition of anti-Semitism. 

In that letter I mentioned the 
leverage held by Jews because of 
the holocaust, but stated that only 
the Zionists exploited that leverage. 
I wanted to say that, in my view, our 
ongoing sensitivity on the matter stems 
from the fact that the British did not do 
nearly enough to stop the holocaust. 
Churchill’s government knew what was 
going on in 1941; Churchill seemed too 
busy to hear Jan Karski’s testimony in 
1943 of the impending extermination 
of Polish Jews. Even worse, as an 
article in Ha ’aretz makes clear, “Back 
in August 1941, Churchill reported 
in a BBC public broadcast about the 
massacres being perpetrated by the 
Germans against tens of thousands of 
people in Europe and Russia. Churchill 
did not specify at the time what he 
already knew - that most of the victims 
were Jews. Throughout the war, he 
never referred publicly to the murder 
of Jews.” 

Also note that from 1933-38 there 
were numerous calls to parliament 
to relax immigration restrictions that 
prevented German Jews coming to the 
UK to escape the Nazis; these calls 
were rejected. I believe the British 
government failed the Jews both before 
and during the war. Most particularly, 
in 1944: we could have been dropping 
millions of leaflets on Germany, telling 
their people what their Government 
was doing. We did not. Churchill could 
have broadcast to the world what was 
happening to the Jews. He did not. Our 
planes actually flew over Auschwitz 
in 1944; we could have dropped food, 
leaflets - anything - to show these Jews 
that the British cared and wanted to 
save them. We did not. 

My mother was in Germany before 
the war, teaching. I grew up knowing a 
German ‘aunt’ - her best friend, whom 
I fully respected and trusted (we were 
always visiting Germany). When I 
quizzed this doctor about what she 
knew of the Jews’ fate, she said she 
knew nothing; many German citizens 
were quite ignorant of the death camps; 
she accepted Hitler’s claim that the 
Jews were happy in ‘model villages’ 
that had been constructed for them. 
Obviously the Nazis made propaganda 
films, which Germans watched; the 
fact that the British could have dropped 
leaflets, photos, testimonies to help 
them see through these lies - rather 
than bombs - suggests that our leaders 
were not that interested in telling the 
Germans (and the rest of the world, by 
radio) of what was going on. I think this 
is shameful. 

I believe that this failure has given 
politicians reason to adopt the IHRA 
definition of anti-Semitism, in an effort 
to assuage our collective guilt and 
admission of failure in 1940-45. What 
else could be the reason? 

If readers can spare 20 minutes, I 
urge them to view my video at www. 
tinyurl.com/gmbihra. 

Pete Gregson 
Edinburgh 

Ratification 

The ratification crisis continues to drag 
on, as Theresa May runs down the 
clock until there is no time for Labour 
MPs to do anything other than vote for 
her backstop Brexit. They will have the 
added pleasure of stabbing Corbyn in 


the back, yet again. If her deal passes 
through the Commons, it will be a 
triumph. But she will lose the support of 
the Democratic Unionist Party and call 
another ‘Falkland’s general election’. 
The plan is already in place. 

May has already got 44% support in 
the opinion polls. It is shocking to see 
the most incompetent, anti-working 
class government in living memory 
doing so well. But the people feel sorry 
for May. There is national sympathy 
for a women PM struggling against 
impossible odds with the world against 
her. 

National sympathy can surely 
be turned into real votes if she gets 
her deal through the Commons. Yet 
behind the manufactured sympathy is 
a cunning and devious politician and a 
ruthless party. Pretending to negotiate 
to remove the backstop is a smart move 
to keep the support of the Tory right. 
But when the time is right she will pull 
the plug on them. 

Corbyn is likely to get his general 
election, but not as he imagined it. 
Fighting a triumphant May will surely 
have him recasting himself as Michael 
Foot taking on Thatcher in the 1983 
khaki election. Fortunately there is 
another way to a different kind of 
general election, which takes place after 
the May is defeated and resigns. This 
starts with the fight for the democratic 
demand for the people to decide. 

So far Corbyn’s tactics have been 
unconvincing. He does not seem to have 
grasped the fundamental democratic 
argument. In 2016 the people voted to 
leave. Whichever government comes 
up with a deal, the people must have 
the democratic right to ratify it. This is 
a yes/no referendum, not an in/out one. 

Corbyn must demand a ratification 
referendum on May’s deal. Labour’s 
election manifesto should promise ayes/ 
no referendum if a Labour government 
negotiates an alternative deal with the 
EU. However Corbyn must kill off the 
‘remoaner’ idea of a second ‘repeat- 
remain’ in/out referendum. He must 
totally oppose it. 

So what is Corbyn’s route to a 
general election victory? Labour must 
support the people’s right to ratify 
any deal. Then Labour puts down a 
resolution in the Commons for a yes/ 
no referendum and for the suspension 
of article 50 until the people have the 
opportunity to vote. If the people reject 
May’s deal, she will have no option but 
to resign. A general election will surely 
follow. 

Steve Freeman 
London 

Not stupid 

In response to Steve Freeman (Letters, 
February 7), let me say ‘the crisis’ 
came about when seven out of 10 
constituencies voted to leave the 
European Union in the referendum, 
while seven out of 10 MPs wanted to 
remain. Handing the mandate to leave 
over to MPs who have no intention of 
acting on it is the real cause of the crisis. 

If you’ve ever been in an industry 
where a machine was being introduced 
which workers didn’t like despite its 
proven performance, you will know 
there are a million and one ways to act 
the goat, and demonstrate that it just 
won’t work. But it’s not actually the 
machine, or in this case ‘leave’, that 
won’t work: it’s people who’ve been 
charged with the task of making it work 
who simply will not. 

Steve has a cunning plan: he 
doesn’t want a rerun of the referendum 
(maybe he realises that the ‘leave’ 
vote would greatly increase); he wants 
a “ratification referendum”. This, I 
presume, means we vote either to 
ratify the May plan - that is, the plan 
to basically stay in the EU - or we stay 
in the EU! So ‘Heads you win, tails I 
lose’. Contrary to remainers, Steve, 
‘leave’ voters are not stupid and can see 
that this plan simply means stay in. We 
actually want out. 

David Douglass 
South Shields 




London Communist Forum 

Sunday February 17, 5pm: Weekly political report from CPGB 
Provisional Central Committee, followed by open discussion and 
reading group: study of August Nimtz’s Lenin s electoral strategy 
from 1907 to the October Revolution of 1917. This meeting: chapter 2 
(continued): ‘Toward the elections’. 

Calthorpe Arms, 252 Grays Inn Road, London WC1. 

Organised by CPGB: www.cpgb.org.uk and 

Labour Party Marxists: www.labourpartymarxists.org.uk. 


Radical Anthropology Group 

Tuesday February 19, 6.30pm: Series of talks on social and biological 
anthropology, Daryll Forde seminar room, Anthropology Building, 

14 Taviton Street, off Gordon Square, London WC1. 

This meeting: ‘Gender and ritual power among African 
hunter-gatherers’. Speaker: Camilla Power. 

Organised by Radical Anthropology Group: 
http ://radicalanthropology group. org. 


All eyes on Becket House 

Friday February 15,12 noon to 3pm: Protest and workshop, London 
Bridge station, 21 Duke Street Hill, London SE1. Skill up to tackle the 
hostile environment, immigration raids, detention and deportations. 
Organised by End Deportations: 
www. facebook. com/events/3 73060333249832. 


Confronting racism on campus 

Saturday February 16,10.30am to 5pm: Conference for students, staff 
and education workers, NEU, Hamilton House, Mabledon Place, London 
WC1. Speakers include Kate Osamor MP. Tickets £11.25 (£5.92). 
Organised by Stand Up To Racism: 
www. facebook. com/events/124978901754397. 


Trump and war in the Middle East 

Saturday February 16, 2pm: Meeting, Amnesty International UK, 
25 New Inn Yard, London EC2. What lies ahead for the anti-war 
movement? Speakers include Lloyd Russell-Moyle MP and Tariq Ali. 
Tickets £3 (£0). 

Organised by Stop the War Coalition: 
www.facebook.com/events/2226590284295617. 


Britain is broken ■ we can’t afford the Tories 

People’s Assembly nationwide speaking tour: 

Saturday February 16, 2pm: Rally, Carnegie Room, Northampton 
Central Library, Abington Street, Northampton NN1. 
www.facebook.com/events/328809567975727. 

Saturday March 2, 2pm: Rally, Castle Square, Haverfordwest SA61. 
www.facebook.com/events/328809567975727. 

Saturday March 2,1.30pm: Rally, Friends Meeting House, 

12 Jesus Lane, Cambridge CB5. 

www. facebook. com/events/1942011995907270. 

Thursday March 14, 7pm: Public meeting, Eric Learie Constantine 
Centre, 43-47 Dudden Hill Lane, London NW10. 
www.facebook.com/events/259096488339852. 


Trade unions, class and power 

Tuesday February 19, 7pm: Lecture, Marx Memorial Library, 

37a Clerkenwell Green, London EC1. Lecturer: Mary Davis. Four 
weekly lectures exploring the strengths and weaknesses of the trade 
union movement in Britain today. Tickets £5 (£3). 

Organised by Marx Memorial Library: 
www. facebook. com/ events/3 67024847365225. 


Stand Up To Racism 

Saturday February 23,10.30am to 5pm: Trade union conference, 
NEU, Hamilton House, Mabledon Place, London WC1. Discuss, debate 
and organise against the far right on the streets and institutional racism 
in the workplace. Tickets £11.25 (£5.92). 

Organised by Stand Up To Racism: 
www.facebook.com/events/346086039308173. 


No to Tommy Robinson 

Saturday February 23,11am: Counterdemonstration, BBC Studios, 
MediaCityUK, Salford M50. Oppose Robinson’s rally against the BBC. 
Organised by Stand Up To Racism and Unite Against Fascism: 
www.facebook.com/events/384440585674753. 


Our history 

Tuesday February 26, 7pm: Meeting, first floor, Wellington pub, 37 
Bennetts Hill, Birmingham B2. ‘The National Leftwing Movement: the 
Labour left in the 1920s’. Speaker: Lawrence Parker. 

Organised by Birmingham Socialist Discussion Group: 
ser 14@btinternet. com. 

!No Pasaran! 

Saturday March 2, 9.30am to 5pm: International conference, 
Bloomsbury Central, 235 Shaftesbury Avenue, London WC2. Join 
activists from across Europe organising to confront the rise of the far 
right. Speakers include Diane Abbott MP and Tariq Ali. Tickets £5 (£0). 
Organised by Transform UK: https://prruk.org/category/events. 

Campaign for Labour Party Democracy 

Saturday March 9,11.30am: AGM, Council House, Victoria Square, 
Birmingham BM1. Entrance: £3 in advance, £5 on the day (£2). 
Organised by CLPD: www.clpd.org.uk. 

UN anti-racism day 

Saturday March 16: Demonstrations to defeat the rise of racism and 
the far right organised by Stand Up To Racism. Routes to be confirmed. 
London: www.facebook.com/events/2013107605418593. 

Cardiff: www.facebook.com/events/935115200024518. 

Glasgow: www.facebook.com/events/2242706462615178. 

CPGB wills 

Remember the CPGB and keep the struggle going. Put our party’s name 
and address, together with the amount you wish to leave, in your will. If 
you need further help, do not hesitate to contact us. 
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Heading towards a split? 

There are signs that Corbyn and his allies are finally starting to fight back, reports Carla Roberts 


Committee. In December, a and his general secretary were failing, 
three-member NEC panel (which When Jennie Formby initially 
worryingly included Momentum’s refused to publish the figures, 
Claudia Webbe) voted against quoting the NEC policy of not giving 
endorsing her as the democratically details of disciplinary matters, she 
selected candidate in Thanet South, was publicly charged with being 
The charge was, naturally, one of obstructive and covering up for the 
anti-Semitism - another that anti-Semites running wild in the party. 



A mazingly, there are still people 
ostensibly on the Labour left 
appealing for ‘party unity’. 
But the last few weeks will have done 
wonders to convince most Jeremy 
Corbyn supporters that, in fact, there 
can be no unity with the right in the 
party. Corbyn and his allies have 
certainly launched plenty of appeals 
for ‘unity’ in the past three and a half 
years - trying to appease the right by 
bending over backwards to accept 
most of their demands. But we are 
seeing signs that, perhaps, the policy 
of appeasement pursued by Corbyn’s 
office might finally be coming to an 
end. 

Crucial to this was the news that 
the national executive committee 
has commissioned general secretary 
Jennie Formby to urgently produce 
an outline of how and when the 
newly reformed trigger ballots can 
be applied in local Constituency 
Labour Parties to allow for a 
democratic contest between different 
parliamentary candidates even if a 
snap election is called 1 - apparently, 
this is to be produced this month, well 
before the next meeting of the NEC. 
This announcement seems to have 
massively upped the tempo and the 
temperature of the civil war within the 
party. Many career members of the 
PLP had probably hoped that the rule 
change agreed at the September 2018 
conference in Liverpool would be 
quietly buried - or its implementation 
postponed and then overtaken by yet 
another snap election. And, judging 
by Corbyn’s ‘softly softly’ approach 
to the right since his election in 
2015, that would not have been so 
surprising. 

The fact that local party members 
will now get a realistic chance to 
get shot of their unpopular MPs will 
have put the fear of god into many 
of them - and they are hitting back 
with everything they have. Tom 
Watson’s demand (backed up by Tony 
Blair 2 ) that Wavertree CLP should 
be suspended simply for organising 
a discussion of two no-confidence 
motions against its MP, Luciana 
Berger, should be seen in this context. 
It is to be welcomed that Jennie 
Formby has let it be known publicly 
that the CLP has no case to answer. 
Yes, we have seen Corbyn and John 
McDonnell apparently leaning on the 
movers to withdraw their motions - 
but at the same time they have also 
rather loudly let it be known that 
Berger should indeed be challenged 
for refusing to rule out the possibility 
of leaving Labour to join a new 
centrist formation. Local comrades 
have been nudged towards calling a 
trigger ballot as a more ‘tidy’ way to 
deal with her. 

Writing in The Guardian , Owen 
Jones went to great lengths to try and 
‘intellectualise’ this strategy. In an 
article entitled ‘Whatever Luciana 
Berger’s politics, Labour members 
must stand with her against anti- 
Semitism’, 3 he tries to paint her with 
two identities. There is the Luciana 
Berger who is refusing to deny that she 
is involved in forming a new ‘centrist’ 
party - that is the one party activists 
are allowed to challenge. But there 
is also the Luciana Berger who has 
been doing her best to combat anti- 
Semitism: “If any Labour member 
did want to expel Berger because she 
has spoken out about the anti-Semitic 
abuse directed against her, that would 
be despicable.” 

That is extraordinarily naive - 
or worse. Perhaps to Owen Jones 
it really is surprising that all those 
‘speaking up about anti-Semitism’ 


also happen to be the ones who have 
been involved in attempting to get rid 
of Corbyn and are now talking about 
setting up a new Blairite centrist 
party. Coincidence? Hardly. Only 
the most ignorant of commentators 
- or those who subscribe to the pro¬ 
imperialist world view of the Alliance 




for Workers’ Liberty - would believe 
that the two have nothing to do with 
each other. 

But the campaign to equate 
anti-Zionism with anti-Semitism 
is very much part and parcel of the 
slow coup against Jeremy Corbyn 
and the left. This campaign is not 
restricted to Britain, although it has 
been fought particularly viciously 
here because Corbyn is Imown as an 
outspoken supporter of Palestinian 
rights. And when Corbyn started to 
go along with those who claim that 
there is indeed a huge anti-Semitism 
problem in the party, the mud started 
to stick. The right in the Labour Party 
gladly jumped onto the bandwagon 
and reinvented themselves as brave 
fighters against racism. 

But we are seeing the first 
signs that the party leadership is 
starting to fight back. We welcome, 
for example, John McDonnell’s 
(admittedly not elaborated) 
“support” for Rebecca Gordon- 
Nesbitt at the February 9 conference 
of the Labour Representation 


deserves 
the label 

“smear”. 4 We 

understand that this decision 
could be revisited by the NEC as 
a whole, but there are clearly deep 
political divisions on that body - a 
majority might broadly be described 
as pro-Corbyn, but that does include 
Momentum owner Jon Lansman, 
some of his close allies and most 
union representatives who have 
jumped onto the ‘anti-Semitism’ 
bandwagon (clearly, the unions 
are as ripe as the Labour Party for 
radical democratic reform). 

Facts and figures 

Then there was the latest attempt 
by the Parliamentary Labour Party, 
with its overwhelming majority of 
Blairite MPs, to further embarrass 
Corbyn. They demanded that the 
leadership prove it is serious about 
anti-Semitism by publishing relevant 
disciplinary statistics. Clearly, this 
was never meant to be anything but 
a cheap PR stunt to show that Corbyn 


And so, a week later (February 
4) she caved in with a letter to 
the PLP, which has been widely 
quoted in the press - but very 
selectively, we should stress. 5 She 
writes that she feared the information 
might get “misinterpreted or misused 
for other purposes by the party’s 
political rivals”. And she was right, as 
the reports in the mainstream media 
prove. 

“Labour kicks out just 12 
members after 673 anti-Semitism 
claims,” screams the Daily Mail - a 
sentiment echoed by much of the 
bourgeois press, including the BBC 
and The Guardian , despite the fact 
that this is is seriously misleading. 
In fact, there were 1,106 complaints 
received between April 2018 and 
January 2019. But, as it turns out, 
433 of them had nothing to do with 
the Labour Party. And we learn that a 
number of “complaint dossiers” have 
been submitted - in those cases, over 
60% were about people who are not 
members. 

Furthermore, it is enough 


for someone to state that anti- 
Semitism is involved in order for 
the complaint to be logged as such. 
In other words, anybody can make 
the most outrageous claim and that 
is included. Clearly, this is open to 
abuse - especially when there is a 
blatant campaign of falsification 
going on. We read, for instance, that 
the reactionaries of ‘Labour Against 
Anti-Semitism’ are about to submit 
“4,000 examples of anti-Semitism” to 
the party. 6 

According to The Times , the 
Jewish Labour Movement 
has “submitted hundreds of 
complaints against members 
since last April”. All in the best 
interest of the party, naturally. 

We would not be surprised 
if a large proportion of the 
‘evidence’ submitted by the JLM 
and the Campaign Against Anti- 
Semitism actually relates to remarks 
made by rightwingers posing as 
Labour members. Asa Winstanley 
has exposed 10 such Twitter accounts 
in an excellent investigation for the 
Electronic Intifada. It is very doubtful 
whether these people are simply lone 
trolls. As comrade Winstanley writes, 
“It is well established that Israel 
has been running both covert and 
overt efforts against Jeremy Corbyn 
since he became leader.” 7 The vile 
Zionist, David Collier, has boasted 
about infiltrating Facebook groups 
under a false name, so that he can 
take screenshots of posts and publish 
them online before sending them 
to Labour’s compliance unit. Any 
complaints submitted by these people 
and groups should be dismissed or at 
least checked before going into any 
Labour Party statistics. 

As could be expected, the right has 
been feigning outrage that ‘only’ 12 
members have been expelled for anti- 
Semitism. (By the way, this includes 
at least one case where the accused 
was expelled for refusing to respond 
to the accusations and to accept that 
the hearing should not be recorded. 
None of the evidence we have seen in 
this case is even vaguely anti-Semitic, 
but it was stated that the charge was 
“proven” simply through the lack 
of engagement with the official 
process. Even bourgeois justice does 
better than that.) We wonder whether 
the right would have reacted more 
positively if the party had expelled 
all 673 of the accused members. Of 
course not. This is a battle that Corbyn 
and his allies simply cannot win. 

Margaret Hodge MP, for example, 
claims that the figure of 673 was an 
outright lie. She has proudly stated 
that she alone has “put in over 200 
examples ... where the evidence 
suggests they come from Labour” 
(my emphasis). 8 Leaving aside the 
obvious question of how a busy MP 
is supposed to have the time to sift the 
internet without any outside help, she 
got nicely slapped down by Jennie 
Formby almost immediately. 

In a second letter to the PLP dated 
February 11, Formby says: 

I am pleased that our improved 
procedures allow me to be able to 
correct an account of a submission 
made at yesterday’s PLP meeting 
regarding a dossier submitted with 
200 examples. The 200 examples 
do not relate to 200 separate 
individuals. They relate to 111 
individuals reported, of whom 
only 20 were members. 

Take that, Hodge! 

What makes Formby’s letter even 
more interesting is that she starts 
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it: “In response to a letter dated 
11th February to Jeremy Corbyn 
from Louise Ellman, Margaret 
Hodge, Luciana Berger, John Mann, 
Catherine McKinnell, Ruth Smeeth 
and Wes Streeting”. These MP have 
been, of course, among the main 
plotters against Corbyn. But the fact 
that Formby (and Corbyn) are now 
making not just their response to their 
demands public, but also include the 
names of these MPs is more than a 
two-finger salute. It is an invitation, 
(maybe even a request) to their local 
CLPs to do something about these 
saboteurs. 

And high time too. Having given 
in to the lie that the Labour Party 
has a huge anti-Semitism problem, 
Corbyn handed the right wing a potent 
weapon. Adopting the much-criticised 
‘working definition on anti-Semitism’ 
published by the International 
Holocaust Remembrance Alliance, 
suspending and expelling members, 
launching investigation after 
investigation - nothing he can do will 
stop the right in this campaign. Quite 
the opposite: for every step back 
Corbyn has made, the right has made 
two steps forward. He has helped 
them become stronger and more 
emboldened. 

Go ahead and split 

Funnily enough though, this campaign 
by the right might actually have 
unintended positive consequences. 
The original plan was, of course, 
simply to get rid of Jeremy Corbyn 
by forcing another leadership election 
(this time having properly exposed 
what a terrible red he really is). But 
the chicken coup against Corbyn 
backfired and he was re-elected leader 
with an even bigger majority. If there 
were another challenge, the result 
would probably be the same. 

As an aside, the lame ‘biography’, 
Dangerous hero: Corbyn s ruthless 
plot for power , produced by Daily 
Mail hack Tom Bower, is obviously 
part of the increasingly floundering 
campaign. We are told that Corbyn 
wasn’t great at school, that his two ex- 
wives don’t like him much and that he 
“does not like to talk about emotions 
or sex”. Contrary to the “ruthless” 
tag, the book explains how he ran 
up £30,000 of debt by financing a 
local community centre and paying 
for the rent of his constituency office 
and staff out of his MP salary, rather 
than charging it to the taxpayer as 
expenses. 

Seriously, who is going to turn 
against Corbyn when they read this? 
Surely it is more likely to have the 
opposite effect, especially when so 
many are fed up with career politicians 
who charge nail clippers as expenses 
and cannot wait to join the board of 
this or that company after they are 
done with their ‘public service’. This 
book paints Corbyn as a politician by 
conviction - a rare beast indeed. 

But there is also Plan B, which 
could be called ‘The taming of Jeremy 
Corbyn’. This has had more success 
- for example, he gave up on his 
refusal to renew Trident, in addition 
to the various appeasements over 
‘anti-Semitism’. However, Corbyn is 
not willing to stop criticising Israel, 
as his attempt to add a ‘disclaimer’ 
to the NEC’s adoption of the IHRA 
definition showed. His recent refusal 
to back a CIA-led coup in Venezuela 
will have served even more of a 
reminder that Corbyn was and, 
crucially, remains a highly unreliable 
ally when it comes to running 
capitalism - especially concerning the 
strategic alliance between the UK, 
USA and Israel. 

This campaign has certainly 
succeeded in cleaving the party into 
two camps - not neatly, it has to be 
said. Momentum especially has been 
on the wrong side consistently, when 
it comes to the ‘anti-Semitism’ smear 
campaign and the need to radically 
transform Labour. While it will 


certainly play a part come election 
time, politically this organisation 
has lost all credibility, thanks to 
the misleadership of its owner, Jon 
Lansman. The number of functioning 
local Momentum groups has 
substantially decreased. 

Labour, of course, remains a 
bourgeois workers’ party. Historically 
- in terms of membership, finances 
and electoral base - the Labour Party 
has largely relied on the working 
class, mainly in the form of the 
unions. Politically, however, the party 
and its MPs tend to act in the spirit of 
the bourgeoisie and the interests of 
capital. The election of Corbyn has 
led to an unprecedented situation, 
where both the mass of the members 
and the leadership are to the left not 
just of the PLP, but also of much of the 
party apparatus. 

This situation cannot continue 
for much longer, clearly. We would 
certainly encourage members to 
hold trigger ballots in as many 
constituencies as possible: that should 
certainly help drive out the hard-line 
opponents of Jeremy Corbyn, while 
‘convincing’ many other MPs to act 
more in line with the wishes of their 
local membership. 

And it seems that the combination 
of Corbyn’s continued unreliability 
for the establishment, the threat of 
trigger ballots and the mainstream 
media support for a new centrist 
party might now actually lead to such 
a breakaway - despite the obvious 
problems that the British electoral 
system would pose for it (see adjacent 
article, ‘Lessons of the SDP’). We 
read that 50 rightwingers have met “in 
secret” to discuss the formation of a 
new “pro-European Blairite party”. 9 


Despite the fact that the headlines 
have been dominated by ‘non¬ 
political’ celebrities like Rachel Riley 
(Countdown ), Tracy Ann Oberman 
(EastEnders) and JK Rowling ( Harry 
Potter ), the plotters also include 
Jonathan Powell (Tony Blair’s former 
chief of staff) and, presumably, the 
seven MPs listed in Jennie Formby’s 
letter (there are probably a couple 
of dozen more who are seriously 
considering joining such a split). 

It is true that this might cost the 
party a few seats in parliament, 
although the vast majority of these 
saboteurs would surely not be re¬ 
elected if they broke with Labour. And 
undoubtedly it would be presented 
as a huge political defeat for the 
Corbyn project. But the opposite is 
true, actually. A split would bring us 
a step closer to radically transforming 
Labour into a united front of the 
working class and thereby enhance its 
role in the fight for socialism. And that 
is a much bigger prize than immediate 
electoral success • 

Notes 

1. http://labourpartymarxists.org.uk/new-trigger- 
ballots-will-see-many-mps-given-their-marching- 
orders. 

2. The Times February 11. 

3. www.theguardian.com/commentisfree/2019/ 
feb/08/luciana-berger-labour-members-antisem- 
itism. 

4. See http://labourpartymarxists.org.uk/rebecca- 
gordon-nesbitt-another-victim-of-the-witch-hunt. 

5. See http://labourpartymarxists.org.uk/ 
formby-letter-1/ and http://labourpartymarxists. 
org.uk/formby-letter-2. 

6. www.dailymail.co.uk/news/article-6685017/ 
Labour-activists-4-000-examples-anti-Semitism. 
html. 

7. https://electronicintifada.net/content/fake-la- 
bour-accounts-fueling-anti-semitism-crisis/26441. 

8. https://twitter.com/margarethodge/sta- 
tus/1095011980925169664. 


Gang of four 

U ntil recently, the prospect of 
important defections from the 
ranks of rightwing Labour 
MPs seemed very remote. This did 
not stop some silly wishful thinking/ 
provocation in the bourgeois media 
in the lead-up to the 2017 general 
election. There was gleeful speculation 
about a Parliamentary Labour 
Party split if Labour did badly - as 
was widely and not unreasonably 
anticipated by many commentators, 
including in this paper. 

Purportedly, there were 100 MPs 
poised to form a breakaway group to 
force Corbyn to resign. Dan Jarvis, 
Yvette Cooper and Keir Starmer were 
name-checked as key conspirators in a 
plan which would see MPs resign the 
Labour whip and sit as independents. 
Only if Corbyn agreed to quit would 
they condescend to rejoin the PLP. 

The unexpectedly good showing 
of the Corbyn-led Labour Party in the 
2017 election put paid to that little 
fantasy, although hostility against his 
leadership was unabated, of course. 

The would-be saboteurs had serious 
problems, however. If they resigned 
the whip, they faced instant expulsion. 
They had no serious expectation 
of taking the bulk of Labour voters 
with them, and apart from a layer of 
disgruntled councillors they would 
find themselves without Labour’s 
much expanded mass membership. 

The backing of the anti-Corbyn yellow 
press would be a given, but any support 
it could dmm up would have no 
deep, historical allegiance to the new 
organisation - no cohort of loyalists who 
would stand by the new organisation 
through thick and thin. A YouGov poll 
from this period - premised on a major 
schism in Labour - gave a Corbyn-led 
Labour Party 21 % of the total vote and 
a “Labour right party” just 13%. 

Of course, all this has been deeply 
disappointing for the establishment. 

A viable centrist party with a realistic 
chance of eclipsing Labour would 
resolve a historic problem for the 
bourgeoisie - that is, the Labour 
Party’s contradictory class character 
as a bourgeois workers' party. The 
emergence of the Social Democratic 
Party in 1981 seemed to offer an 
opportunity to take British politics 
back to the 19th century, when two 
capitalist parties (Tories and Liberals) 
competed for the loyalty of the working 
class. Such an ‘Americanisation’ of 
UK politics would represent a strategic 
defeat that the bosses would dearly 
love to inflict on us - and an outcome 
that they are prepared to energetically 
hype in their media and to finance 
generously. 

The SDP was founded by 
four senior Labour ‘moderates’, 
ironically dubbed the ‘Gang of 
Four’: Roy Jenkins, David Owen, Bill 
Rodgers and Shirley Williams. Owen 
and Rodgers were sitting Labour MPs; 
Jenkins had left parliament in 1977 
to serve as president of the European 
Commission; and Williams had lost her 
seat in the 1979 general election. The 
four deserted Labour in the aftermath of 
the January 1981 Wembley conference, 
where elections to choose future Labour 


leaders were swung in favour of the 
trade union bureaucracy - deemed a 
step too far by the Council for Social 
Democracy. 

The ethos of the SDP was laid out 
by Shirley Williams in her speech to 
its 1981 founding conference - this 
remains of interest, in so far as it mirrors 
the outlook of today’s Labour right. 

She told delegates they were building a 
party of “reason, sense and tolerance”: 
a replacement for the Labour Party 
which would “build a new Britain, 
where the scars of industrial and class 
confrontation would be healed” ( The 
Guardian October 10 1981). In other 
words, a capitalist paradise, where the 
working class gives up on the class 
struggle and the bosses are free to 
prosecute it without fear of opposition. 

The new organisation was 
vigorously hyped up by the media and 
did enjoy a brief honeymoon. It went 
into the 1983 election in alliance with 
the Liberal Party and won over 25% 
of the vote, hot on the heels of Labour 
(28%). However, the punishingly 
undemocratic nature of the UK’s 
first-past-the-post system resulted in 
only 23 MPs for the alliance as a whole 
- and just six SDPers amongst them. 
Effectively, the only achievement of the 
SPD-Liberal alliance was to damage 
Labour and boost the Tories, who came 
out of the contest with a triple-digit 
majority in the Commons. 

Decline and unseemly squabbles 
ensued for the SDP. The party merged 
with (or rather was swallowed by) the 
Liberal Party in 1988 to form what 
became the Liberal Democrats. A 
miserable end to a peculiarly miserable 
political project. 

So why, with this history of abject 
failure, would any compos mentis 
rightwinger entertain for even an 
instant the prospect of decanting from 
Labour for the feeble vehicle of a new 
centre party? Pressure for mandatory 
reselection of MPs led by International 
Labour forced a compromise from 
Corbyn and his allies at last year’s 
annual conference. The existing 
trigger ballot process was reformed 
instead, without any major mctions or 
organised opposition from rightwing 
MPs. No doubt, their room for effective 
opposition would have been limited, 
but the significance of the reform 
seemed to pass them by almost totally. 
Tme, this error was not on the scale 
of the ‘morons’ miscalculation when 
Corbyn was nominated for the 2015 
leadership ballot. It is, however, a 
potentially very dangerous innovation 
for many rightwing Labour MPs. As 
Carla Roberts commented last week, 
“The membership, given half a chance, 
would have long ago replaced the most 
ardent rightwing MPs.” 

The overwhelming majority of the 
party’s rank and file are pro-Corbyn 
and disgusted with the treachery of the 
Labour MPs who have conducted a 
dirty guerrilla war against their choice 
of leader. They now have not only the 
motivation, but the means , to send them 
packing via trigger ballots or to panic 
them into jumping ship before they are 
shoved • 

William Sarsfield 
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‘Anti-Semitism’ statistics 


It is worthwhile looking at the 
figures from Jennie Formby’s letter 1 
in more detail, because they show 
just how few cases are being upheld 
- and not because the investigators 
are soft on anti-Semitism, but 
because the cases are so weak. We 
also learn a bit more about Labour’s 
disciplinary process. 

• The number of staff in the 
governance and legal unit (GLU) 
dealing with all disciplinary 
investigations “will increase from 
five to 11”. This is the first point of 
contact once a complaint has been 
received. 

• Since April 2018, complaints 
have been recorded as anti-Semitic, 
“irrespective of the evidence, in line 
with the Macpherson principle”. 
Formby states that before then no 
such records were kept. To our 
knowledge, while many members 
were certainly charged with anti- 
Semitism, and often publicly so, 
very few were disciplined for that 
offence - instead being suspended 
and expelled under the catch-all 
rule of “bringing the party into 
disrepute” (eg, Marc Wadsworth 
and Tony Greenstein). 

• The GLU whittled down the 
1,106 complaints to 673 that were 
actually concerning members - 
and then dismissed another 220 
cases outright, where there was 
“no sufficient evidence of a breach 
of party rules”. In other words, 
they were vexatious and false 
complaints. That took the total 
down to 453. 

• These 453 cases were passed 
on to the ‘NEC anti-Semitism 
panel’, made up of three out of 
the “10 or so specifically trained” 
NEC members. 2 The names of the 
10 are not publicly available - but 
we know that Darren Williams, a 
leftwinger on the NEC, tried to get 
onto this panel, but was outvoted. 
We can therefore deduce that this is 
not a group of people who could be 


charged with being too leftwing. 

• This NEC anti-Semitism panel 
then decides if the person should 
merely receive a ‘reminder of 
conduct’ (146 cases), be put 
under investigation (211) or be 
immediately suspended before the 
investigation begins (96 cases - 
we believe that this practice, like 
automatic expulsions, has now 
almost ceased). So we are now 
down to 307 complaints that might 
have something to them. 

• Of these 307, the NEC anti- 
Semitism panel ruled on 96 
members’ cases: 48 members had 
their cases closed at this stage, 
receiving a “formal NEC warning” 
or a “reminder of conduct”. That 
leaves 259 members. 

• 42 of those have been referred 
to the national constitutional 
committee (dominated by the 
right), which has so far expelled 
12 members and sanctioned six, 
while five others have left the party. 
The remaining 19 cases are still 
ongoing, including that against 
Jackie Walker, whose NCC hearing 
takes place on March 26-27. 

• What about the remaining 
217 members? We learn that 44 
members accused have left the party, 
about 90 are “recent complaints” 3 
and have not yet been investigated. 
Which leaves about 83 members 
“where the investigation revealed 
evidence that meant the case could 
not be pursued further”. In other 
words, they were found innocent of 
the charge of anti-Semitism • 

Notes 

1. http://labourpartymarxists.org.uk/formby-let- 
ter-1/ and http://labourpartymarxists.org.uk/ 
formby-letter-2. 

2. www.huffmgtonpost.co.uk/entry/revealed-la- 
bours-new-plan-to-tackle-anti-semitism-by-fast- 
tracking-complaints-and-removing-political-bias- 
working-group-j eremy-corbyn-j ennie-formby_ 
uk_5b0e59dce4b0568a880fd856?guccounter=l. 

3. https://skwawkbox.org/2019/02/12/labours-an- 
tisemitism-statistical-data-exposes-scale-of-me- 
dia-exaggeration. 
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WAVERTREE _ 

Open second front now 

Now is the time to fight, argues Liverpool Labour activist Paul Drummond. We must deselect Luciana Berger 



T he public spat involving Liverpool 
Wavertree Constituency Labour 
Party, the media and sections of 
the Labour right may seem to be just 
the latest skirmish in the slow coup 
that has been underway since the 
election of Jeremy Corbyn as Labour 
leader in 2015. All the usual elements 
and players in the drama are present: 
the allegations of anti-Semitism, the 
demand by the right for suspensions 
and expulsions, the lurid media stories 
about bullying and intimidation - and a 
rather weak response from the Corbyn 
leadership in the face of an open attack 
on the rank-and-file members who 
support him. So have the events of the 
last fortnight been any different from 
the countless other attacks launched 
by the right and their friends in the 
media over the last four years? 

In the last edition of this paper 
Carla Roberts explained very well the 
context for these latest attacks on the 
Labour left (‘Split - and split now!’, 
February 7). The growing political 
challenge to the Blairite rump that 
still controls the Parliamentary Labour 
Party; the increasing possibility of 
successful trigger ballots replacing 
rightwing MPs with Corbyn- 
supporting candidates; and the 
possibility of a snap election - all have 
concentrated the minds of the Labour 
right wonderfully, as they contemplate 
a somewhat uncertain future. Whilst 
some, undoubtedly, want to hold on 
to their seats for careerist or personal 
reasons, others are looking to the 
future and (for them) the appalling 
vista of a Corbyn government. They 
need to keep all the MPs they can to 
continue their work of sabotage and 
undermine any hint of radicalism, 
should Labour be successful at the 
polls. The capitalists need a reliable 
fifth column inside our movement 
and Tom Watson and company are 
just the ticket. So trigger ballots and 
the composition of the PLP are crucial 
issues for them, as well as their friends 
in the media and the boardrooms. 

Another important factor is that 
the appointment of Jennie Formby 
has seen some relaxation in Labour’s 
internal regime. Under the previous 
general secretary there was a ‘Shoot 
first and ask questions later’ approach: 
unfounded allegations against 
individuals and CLPs were met with 
summary expulsions and suspensions. 
Anyone who stuck their neck above 
the parapet risked disciplinary action, 
resulting in a reluctance to criticise 
or engage in debate on contentious 
issues. 

Many on the left counselled 
caution: ‘Don’t rock the boat; if you 
do speak out, our CLP will be shut 
down and members expelled’ was a 
frequent cry. ‘Keep your heads down 
and wait for better days, and trust in 
Jeremy,’ many left comrades advised. 
Well these are better days and it is now 
that we should fight back against the 
right and their rearguard action to hold 
onto power. For these reasons alone 
the controversy surrounding Liverpool 
Wavertree is not just another episode 
in our four-year civil war. For all sides 
in the battle the last few days represent 
a qualitative shift to a new phase. 

The sequence and pattern of events 
in the Wavertree affair now seems 
clear. Two motions of no confidence in 
the arch-Blairite MP, Luciana Berger, 
were tabled by members of the CLP. 
Although signed by only four members 
of the party, they reflected widespread 
opposition to her position on a number 
of important issues, ranging from her 
support for Israeli actions in Gaza 
to her uncritical support of the Tory 
government’s posturing over the 


Salisbury poisonings. 

However, the main thrust of 
opposition was twofold: one key 
issue was her refusal to categorically 
deny persistent media reports that 
she, along with a number of other 
Blairites, were preparing to leave 
Labour and set up a new putative 
centrist grouping. The second, equally 
significant issue for members of the 
CLP was her similar refusal to confirm 
that she would support a Corbyn- 
led Labour government. Usually 
reliable sources in Liverpool suggest 
that she was asked directly at a CLP 
meeting whether she would back such 
a government and, it is alleged, she 
evaded the question and refused to 
give a direct answer. 

It may seem terribly old-fashioned 
to the Blairite sophisticates who write 
Guardian opinion pieces offering 
advice to our movement, but ordinary 
members in Wavertree seem to think 
that it goes without saying that a 
Labour MP should publicly proclaim 
their support for a Labour government 
and should not evade the question, 
whether it is put by Eddie Mair, 
Robert Peston or a party member at a 
CLP meeting. 

Crisis 

In terms of this drama, so far, so 
normal. The next act also had a 
familiar pattern to it. The motions 
of no confidence were circulated 
to members in advance of the all¬ 
members meeting by the CLP 
secretary. Given the importance of 
the issue and the possibility that 
Luciana Berger might not be able to 
attend the scheduled meeting because 
of parliamentary commitments, the 
CLP’s executive agreed that these 
motions would be taken at a 
special weekend meeting. It was 
at this point that the familiar 
chorus walked on to the 
stage and began their song 
of woe. Following a leak 
of the CLP’s internal 
communications to 
the media, the local 
newspaper, The 

Liverpool Echo , ran 
a story about the 
motions. 

This was 
followed 
by a solo 
performance 
on the stage 
of the House 
of Commons by 


Jeremy Corbyn 
speaking to a mass 
audience in Liverpool 
city centre. Meanwhile 
rightwing Labour MPs 
do everything they can 
to attack and discredit 
him 


Luciana Berger: true 
Blairite and potential 
splitter 


that celebrated keeper of the Blairite 
true faith, Tom Watson. He deliberately 
and quite inaccurately linked the 
no-confidence motions to Lucian 
Berger’s public statements on anti- 
Semitism, suggesting that a virulent 
gang of racists in Wavertree CLP was 
trying to silence her. In a virtuoso 
performance delivered with all the 
sincere aplomb of a polished actor, he 
spoke of a “hateful, bullying culture”, 
which was not only “threatening 
towards Luciana personally”, but was 
“bringing our party into disrepute”. 
He later wrote to Jennie Formby to 
“take the necessary steps to suspend 
Liverpool Wavertree Constituency 
Labour Party” because of this 
“intolerable” behaviour. This trope 
of linking the political criticisms of 
Berger to anti-Semitism was repeated 
ad nauseam by media commentators 
and Labour’s right wing over the next 
few days. Liverpool Labour mayor 
Joe Anderson, shadow education 
spokesperson Angela Rayner and 
Guardian columnist Owen Jones all 
joined in, as did the usual suspects in 
the PLP. We were all invited to ‘stand 
with Luciana’ against the anti-Semites 
who were trying to bring her down. 
Once again the drama was following 
a predictable script. 

But a new twist in the tale began 
to emerge. In response to the furore, 
John McDonnell made a clear defence 
of Wavertree CLP’s right to hold 
its MP to account and denied that 
anti-Semitism played any part in the 
tabling of the motions. He argued that 
it was Berger’s refusal to support a 
future Corbyn-led Labour government 
or rule out joining another party that 
had caused the crisis. Speaking to 
the BBC, he suggested that all she 
had to do was publicly deny that she 
was planning to leave the party and 
the issue could be swiftly put to bed. 
Other left MPs, such as Ian Lavery, 
also showed support for the CLP. 
Most significantly, Jennie Formby 
responded to Watson’s demand 
for the suspension of Wavertree 
by rejecting his call, arguing 
that there were no grounds 
at all for doing so. This was 
a new and (for Watson and 
the right) a most unwelcome 
development. The other 
actors in the performance 
were not following the script 
at all! Big Tom’s stature was 
much reduced. 

Just when it looked as 
if the action on stage was 


moving towards a denouement, yet 
another unexpected development in 
the plot occurred. The motions were 
withdrawn, the movers explaining 
that they had been under sustained 
media pressure and harassment 
since their personal details had been 
leaked to the media. Again such 
bullying, undertaken by the media 
and instigated by the Labour right, 
was neither unusual nor unexpected. 
Neither were the attempts by the 
media to further muddy the waters and 
attempt to smear the CLP chair, who is 
Jewish, and other activists with claims 
of anti-Semitism. 

According to sources in Liverpool 

- confirmed by some media reports 

- there was another, less expected 
perhaps, series of pressures on the 
movers of the no-confidence motions 
and the CLP. This appeared to come 
from figures close to the Corbyn- 
McDonnell leadership, who were 
urging that the motions be withdrawn. 
It was also suggested that, whilst 
leading figures on Labour’s left 
supported the right of CLPs to hold 
their MPs to account, now was not the 
time to move no-confidence motions, 
especially when such a high-profile 
opponent as Luciana Berger was in the 
firing line. 

Fight back 

So there the performance seems 
to have ended. The motions were 
withdrawn; the media continued 
digging around on Facebook, Twitter, 
etc for profiles of anyone in Wavertree 
whose name had been passed on to 
them by the Labour right; stories 
continued to appear, and Wavertree 
CLP was brought up at a PLP meeting 
by the Labour right as yet another 
example of the rampant anti-Semitism 
they see everywhere. 

However, the curtain has not quite 
come down on this show yet. In 
fact it will run and run, because the 
underlying issues that it raises have 
not gone away. The Labour right 
and their friends in the media played 
their part, as expected, but some 
aspects of the left’s part in this drama 
need looking at critically. Whilst the 
support that the Corbyn leadership 
and the general secretary gave to 
Wavertree CLP was welcome (and 
a distinct improvement on previous 
statements in cases such as Ken 
Livingstone, Jackie Walker and Marc 
Wadsworth), it still left plenty of room 
for improvement. Put simply, the 
Labour right launched a pre-emptive 
strike against Wavertree as a direct 
challenge to the Corbyn leadership 
and the whole of the Labour left. 

We cannot wish this away by urging 
caution or restraining members who 
want to hold Blairite MPs to account. 
If we do not begin the fightback now, 
we will have to fight even harder 
if Labour wins an election and the 
inevitable sabotage of a Corbyn 
government begins. If Luciana Berger 
and her fellow Blairites do not do the 
job for us by joining a new centrist 
party, we have to help them on their 
way by using any new trigger ballot 
procedures to replace them with 
socialists committed to the historic 
gaols of our movement. 

There is a civil war going on in 
our party, initiated and vigorously 
perused by the Labour right - let us 
recognise that fact and take them on 
in a fight to the finish. Now is not the 
time to compromise: now is the time 
for the Corbyn leadership and the 
whole of the Labour left to take the 
fight to the enemy within. In the war 
against the Labour right, it is time to 
open the second front • 
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Witch-hunt defied and condemned 

David Shearer of Labour Party Marxists reports on another conference dominated by top table speakers 
and characterised by choked debates 



Rebecca Gordon-Nesbitt: tells her story 


O n February 9 comrades gathered 
in London for the annual 
conference of the Labour 
Representation Committee - 127 

attended, according to the organisers. 

Unfortunately, however, the time 
allocated to actual debate was totally 
inadequate - there were far too many 
platform speakers, who were all 
given much more time than ordinary 
LRC members. This only served to 
reinforce the notion shared by many 
on the LRC left - what today is the 
purpose of this organisation and 
where is it going? 

Matt Wrack, general secretary of 
the Fire Brigades Union, referred in 
his opening remarks from the chair 
to the “huge political crisis” we are 
facing over Brexit and said that the 
election of Jeremy Corbyn had meant 
that there is now a greater need for the 
left to organise. He then welcomed 
the main speaker - shadow chancellor 
John McDonnell, one of the LRC’s 
founders in 2004. 

McDonnell referred to the original 
objectives of the LRC “when we set it 
up” - in other words, “how to achieve 
socialism in this country”. During the 
leadership of Tony Blair many were 
asking whether Labour was “still a 
vehicle” - its membership was at most 
150,000 and the trade unions were 
“almost an embarrassment”. There 
was a “real feeling” about whether 
the Labour Party could be “retrieved”, 
according to McDonnell. But he then 
went on to say that it was always 
a question of how to “ reconstruct ” 
Labour - “leaving was never on the 
agenda” and it had to be “refounded 
from within”. 

This was, of course, rather 
disingenuous. The name of the new 
organisation says it all - the original 
Labour Representation Committee 
was set up in 1900 with the specific 
aim of forming a new working class 
party, and establishing a Labour Party 
mark two was considered to be at the 
very least a strong possibility while 
Blair was firmly at the helm. 

However, the “foundations” for 
retrieving the Labour Party had, 
according to McDonnell, been “laid 
by the LRC” since its creation 15 years 
ago. The discussions that took place 
then within the LRC will hopefully 
soon be “represented by [reflected 
in?] a Labour government” and 
“people here should be proud of that 
achievement”, he said. 

McDonnell went on to talk about 
what the presumably “refounded” 
Labour Party would do if it was 
elected. It would “democratise our 
economy” and reinstate trade union 
and employment rights by “scrapping 
the anti-union laws introduced by the 
last Tory government ”. (By contrast 
the main document presented by the 
LRC executive - a statement headed 
‘Preparing our movement for the 
struggles ahead’ - declared that Labour 
should be “committed to scrapping the 
anti-union laws - not just the most 
recent ones, but Thatcher’s too”. 
Similarly a successful FBU motion 
demanded the repeal of “all anti-union 
laws introduced by Thatcher and 
Major, as well as Cameron”.) 

McDonnell went on to talk 
about the unions’ role in the 
running of capitalism - in the newly 
“renationalised sectors” they would be 
represented on the board. Meanwhile, 
Labour would “introduce a fair 
taxation system to fund the public 
service we need” and “make sure we 
have a fair and decent society” - not 
to mention an “ethical foreign policy”: 
never again would British troops be 
involved in overseas occupations, he 


claimed. But for him these proposals 
for a fairer capitalism could be 
summarised by the “possibility of a 
Labour government implementing a 
socialist programme”. 

And, the more McDonnell, like 
others before him, abandons any 
notion of working class state power, 
the more he resorts to vague terms 
- his favourite being ‘solidarity’. 
For instance, we need to “base our 
movement on class solidarity”, he 
said, building upon those “relations 
of solidarity right across Europe” - 
apparently that was what Labour’s 
policy on Brexit was all about. 

Interestingly, questions from 
the floor came from a number of 
comrades who had been targeted, or 
connected to those targeted, by the 
Labour bureaucracy in the ongoing 
‘Anti-Zionism equals anti-Semitism’ 
witch-hunt (in relation to which 
McDonnell claimed the leadership had 
“implemented reforms”). The vice¬ 
chair of South Thanet Constituency 
Labour Party complained bitterly 
about the national executive “blocking 
our candidate”, Rebecca Gordon- 
Nesbitt. He urged the leadership to 
“do something urgently” - otherwise 
the “whole project will collapse”. 

Also posing a question was 
Deborah Hobson, this time about 
Marc Wadsworth, who was expelled 
for daring to publicly criticise Ruth 
Smeeth MP (although he did not 
know she is Jewish, she accused him 
of anti-Semitism!). Comrade Hobson 
asked whether the Chakrabarti 
recommendations about due process 
for Labour’s disciplinary procedure 
would be implemented any time soon. 

After some pointed heckling from 
the front rows, comrade Wrack agreed 
to call Jackie Walker to speak - she 
confirmed that her own disciplinary 
hearing over allegations of anti- 
Semitism would finally take place on 
March 26 (she has been suspended for 
well over two years). In the meantime, 
she said, people have been “calling 
me out as an anti-Semite” (which she 
vigorously denies, of course, being 
Jewish herself), and publicly insisting 
she should be expelled. Such people 
have been “saying outrageous things 
without censure”. 

In response to these points, 
McDonnell stated vaguely that he 
wanted to “express my support” 
to the comrades of South Thanet 
and promised, in relation to the 
disciplinary process, to check with 
the NEC to “see how far they’ve got” 
in implementing Chakrabarti. As for 
comrade Walker, he would raise the 
question of abuse “with the general 
secretary and with Jeremy”, but he had 
great confidence in the “new system” 
that Jennie Formby was “putting in”. 
That was as far as his “solidarity” with 
these comrades went. 

In fact it was the Tories he was 
referring to when he declared: “No 


matter what they throw at us, if we 
stand together in solidarity we can 
fight back.” He concluded that we 
will soon have “a socialist in No 10” 
(and hopefully No 11, he added). It just 
shows “how far we’ve come” - and 
“this organisation has made a major 
contribution”. 

This exaggeration of the LRC’s 
role seemed to go down well with a 
number of comrades and unfortunately 
McDonnell’s statements received a 
warm response from some quarters. 

Statement 

Eventually we got down to the 
motions and amendments that had 
been tabled. Introducing the LRC 
executive’s ‘Preparing our movement 
for the struggles ahead’ was political 
secretary Mick Brooks, who stated 
that if Corbyn was elected the 
“capitalist establishment” would do 
all it could to “neuter” him. But there 
was no mention, either by him or in 
the statement, of actual measures that 
might be undertaken: for instance, the 
possibility of Corbyn being sidelined 
altogether and someone else being 
summoned by the queen to head a 
national government. 

While the statement contained a 
basically correct assessment of the 
witch-hunt and the weaponisation of 
anti-Semitism, the same cannot be 
said for Labour’s For the many, not 
the few election manifesto. While 
this was “far from being a socialist 
programme”, read the statement, it 
nevertheless “represented a huge step 
forward” and “addressed many of the 
issues facing us”. On Brexit, while 
the LRC “supports the free movement 
of people” and is “opposed to 
immigration controls”, it also “stands 
four-square behind our leadership’s 
proven strategy in fighting against ‘no 
deal’ and for a general election”. 

In his speech comrade Brooks 
called For the many an “eye-opener to 
millions”. He also noted that unnamed 
people, instead of “going on the 
offensive” against the witch-hunt, were 
apologising for unfounded allegations 
of anti-Semitism. While Jennie 
Formby was a “great improvement” 
over former general secretary Iain 
McNicol, we still “have to be critical” 
of the Labour establishment. 

Because the McDonnell session 
had overrun by almost half an hour, 
the movers of amendments were now 
restricted to three minutes. First up 
was Tony Greenstein, introducing 
the attempt by Labour Against the 
Witchhunt to insert a little more 
precision and backbone into the 
section of the statement dealing 
with the rightwing assault against 
anti-Zionists and leftwingers within 
Labour. Comrade Greenstein - himself 
expelled basically for ‘being rude’ 
online, thus “bringing the party into 
disrepute” (he had originally been 
accused of anti-Semitism, of course) - 


stressed that it was a big mistake not 
to “stand up against the weaponisation 
of anti-Semitism”. He thought that the 
LRC executive statement on this was 
“totally inadequate”, even though he 
agreed with Labour Briefing editor 
Graham Bash’s passionate speech 
about the “fake allegations used to 
divide the left”. 

But the amendment was opposed 
by the LRC leadership. Jon Rogers, 
a prominent Unison activist said 
he was “uncomfortable” about 
LAW’s reference to “low-level anti- 
Semitism” within Labour, interpreting 
this as somehow playing down our 
opposition to anti-Semitism when 
it actually occurs. Where LAW 
advocates education and the role 
of joint struggle, perhaps comrade 
Rogers is an advocate of ‘zero 
tolerance’ and therefore rules that 
allow the expulsion of members for 
what amounts to trivial reasons. 

However, the LRC executive did 
support a separate LAW motion which 
totally opposed the International 
Holocaust Remembrance Alliance 
‘definition’ of anti-Semitism. Moving 
the motion, Tina Werkmann pointed 
out that the IHRA definition was “an 
attempt to redefine anti-Semitism”, 
so that it now means “criticism of 
Israel”. Now that it has been adopted 
by Labour’s NEC, it is “a question of 
time” before it is used to discipline 
comrades making legitimate criticism 
of the Israeli state, she said. For his 
part, another LAW comrade, Stan 
Keable, warned that it might even find 
reflection in legislation - that is why 
we must “reject” the IHRA “in its 
entirety”. 

This was largely in tune with the 
views of those present, including most 
of the executive, and the motion was 
overwhelmingly carried, although the 
LAW amendment was defeated on a 
show of hands. 

Debate 

The afternoon session began with 
comrade Wrack vacating the chair in 
favour of Deborah Hobson. Before that, 
the FBU general secretary reminded 
conference that his union had been the 
only one to support the principle of open 
selection for parliamentary candidates 
at the 2018 Labour conference (as 
a result of union block votes that 
principle - overwhelmingly favoured 
by CLP delegates - was defeated). He 
thought that the mobilisation of “a huge 
mass movement” would be required 
in support of a Corbyn government 
- but, while this was “an opportunity 
of a lifetime”, we “must be better 
organised”. 

The conference then went on to 
‘discuss’ several other motions -1 use 
the word ‘discuss’ advisedly, because 
the number of speakers was severely 
curtailed to one in favour and one 
against - after which the mover was 
granted a few seconds to reply! 

This was more than a pity, because 
there was a lot to debate. For example, 
there was a controversial motion 
on transgender rights - a topic that 
arouses passion both from those who 
believe that any individual must be 
able to declare their own gender and 
those who state that it should not be 
a matter of self-identification. The 
pro-trans motion was carried - with, 
of course, very little light shed on the 
differences. 

Then there was the motion from 
Labour Party Marxists. This called 
for a “socialist clause four” - in other 
words, the replacement of the 1995 
Blairite statement of aims not by the 
original 1918 version, but one that 
proposed actual, genuine socialism. 


Moving the motion, John Bridge 
stated that while it had been right to 
defend the old clause four against the 
Blairites, now that Corbyn is Labour 
leader it is wrong to defend the 
Fabianism of Sidney Webb. We can 
be far bolder. The old clause four did 
not envisage abolishing wage labour, 
nor did it envisage a classless society. 
The old clause four was, in fact, 
nationalist and managerial. Rather 
than idealising “capitalism without 
capitalists”, Labour needs a “radical, 
anti-capitalist clause four”. 

However, some comrades wanted 
the pre-Blair version reinstated, while, 
for his part, Pete Firmin, a leading 
member of the LRC, seemed to imply 
that the whole debate was a waste of 
time - rather we need a commitment 
on actual policies, he contended. 

In the 10 seconds comrade 
Bridge was granted to reply to this 
Bemsteinism (the movement is 
everything, the aim is nothing), he 
pointed out that, rather obviously, we 
need both a full range of policies and a 
clear statement of objectives and final 
aims. Though it won a third of the 
votes, the motion was defeated. 

The reason why discussion on 
all these motions was so severely 
restricted was that, apart from the 
time accorded to platform speakers, 
the executive wanted the conference 
to fully consider its own proposal for 
the unity of the left within the party. 
It was noticeable that the executive’s 
‘Appeal to the Labour left’ (rather 
like John McDonnell) did not set 
out the specific aim of defeating and 
finally ridding the party of the pro¬ 
capitalist right. Rather it was a case of 
creating a “movement supportive of, 
but independent of, the leadership”. 
The left needs to be “a vibrant, 
organised and strategic partner to that 
leadership”. 

In this session Rebecca Gordon- 
Nesbitt herself spoke from the floor. 
She talked of how fake accusations 
of anti-Semitism, are being used to 
“get rid of a democratically selected 
candidate”. She was in favour of a 
specifically “socialist Parliamentary 
Labour Party”. 

It was clear that Momentum now 
enjoys very little support amongst 
LRC partisans - its total lack of 
democracy has ensured that most 
militants have written it off as a 
vehicle for Labour’s socialist left, 
while Jon Lansman’s actual support 
for false accusations of anti-Semitism 
has left him discredited and widely 
despised. Replying to the debate, Ben 
Sellers, of Red Labour, stated that it 
was not a question of “setting up a 
rival group”, but rather of creating an 
organisation that, unlike Momentum, 
could actually unite the Labour left 
effectively. 

However, for what purpose such 
unity was required (apart from giving 
support to the leadership) was not 
outlined. As I have pointed out, 
nowhere does the LRC declare that 
the pro-capitalist right has no place 
within the party, nor does it wish 
to specify exactly what it means by 
socialism and the type of organisation 
needed to fight for it. 

So what is the purpose of the LRC? 
Despite McDonnell’s denials, it was 
originally formed at the very least to 
consider the possibility of creating 
a replacement Labour Party. But, 
now that this has been completely 
abandoned, surely those who say 
they are Marxists need to organise 
themselves as Marxists. Or, like 
McDonnell, have they now been won 
over completely to placing hopes in a 
nicer, fairer capitalism? • 
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LAW 


Recalling Magna Carta 

The battle between the Telegraph and Sir Philip Green has interesting implications for the class struggle, 
writes Mike Macnair 



O n February 8 Sir Philip Green 
dropped the lawsuit against 
The Daily Telegraph which 
had prevented him being named as 
the target of various “#MeToo” and 
related allegations, and agreed to pay 
the Telegraph's costs. The immediate 
background to this decision was 
that in October Lord Hain used 
parliamentary privilege to name 
Green. 

The Telegraph promptly used its 
new freedom to report quite a lot of 
the detail of the allegations against 
Green, who has faced new demands 
for the withdrawal of his knighthood. 
Second time of asking here: in 2016 
MPs voted for it to be withdrawn over 
the BHS pension fund scandal. 

It is important to say at the outset 
that we do not know whether these 
allegations are true and should 
not assume that they are. It should 
also be said that the allegations, as 
reported, are at the lower end of 
the spectrum. Green is not accused 
of actual rape or extorting sexual 
favours. He is accused of low-grade 
indecent assaults (groping), sexually 
suggestive speech, property damage 
and racist language to put down an 
employee. 

This is not to say that such conduct 
would be acceptable; it is just to say 
that, unless more and worse stories 
emerge, these alleged pieces of 
misconduct do not look like serious 
crimes - what Peter Kyle MP calls 
“monstrous acts which must have 
inflicted unimaginable fear into his 
subordinates”. Rather, if true, they 
so far look like managerial sleaze 
and bullying of a regrettably normal 
kind - albeit usually targeted against 
junior, rather than senior, staff. 

Managerial sleaze and bullying is 
normal. 1 It can be said very briefly 
that there is no real remedy against 
it, but there are two main ways of 
countering it. The first involves as 
much transparency as possible - 
but there can be and is groping and 
bullying in many workplaces. The 
second is rotation of office. As long 
as managerial authority is acquired as 
a permanent right, the gradual growth 


of the holder’s sense of entitlement 
will inevitably lead to forms of abuse 

- financial misconduct, as well as 
sleaze and bullying at the expense of 
junior staff. Term limits for managers 
could therefore reduce the problem 

- but this is hardly likely to happen 
under capitalism. 

The much more fundamental 
political point is that we cannot know 
whether the allegations are true; and 
it is probable that we will never be 
able to know. The reason for this is 
that complainants have been induced 
to settle for money on the basis of 
non-disclosure agreements (NDAs). 
Even if the NDAs were overturned, 
and assuming the allegations were 
true, it is most unlikely that criminal 
prosecutions or even civil proceedings 
could succeed. The reason is that 
the process of making the deals 
‘contaminates’ the testimony, which 
witnesses might, in theory, be able to 
give in court proceedings. 

We made this point previously 
in relation to the Socialist Workers 
Party’s ‘Delta’ scandal - by ‘trying’ 
a member over allegations of serious 
criminal misconduct, you could end 
up denying the victim justice. 

NDAs 

The converse of this is, in fact, 
part of the ground of Green’s claim 
to enforce the NDAs against the 
Telegraph (which, it seems, was not 
party to them). If the truth of the 
allegations cannot be tried, there is 
no possibility of Green proving they 
are false. The result is that they hang 
over him permanently and so the 
damage done by publication therefore 
(it can be argued) outweighs any 
public interest. The answer to this 
is straightforward: it was Green’s 
choice to impose NDAs which has 
led to this situation. 

Agreed settlements of disputes 
can perfectly legitimately, in many 
cases, keep the dispute out of the 
public view. Take, for example, 
divorce proceedings arising 
from sexual incompatibility; or a 
boundary dispute affecting only two 
neighbours. But there is also a large 


class of cases where it is severely 
problematic for disputes to be settled 
privately. Suppose that the issue is 
whether an industrialist’s pollution is 
poisoning people: private settlement 
has the effect that more people will 
be poisoned before the matter finally 
comes to light. So, too, if someone is 
a habitual bad driver, it is undesirable 
that a private settlement should 
conceal the fact (the law in this case 
allows public prosecution in spite of 
any private settlement). 

English law used to provide against 
this problem, at least in some cases. 
Crimes were before 1967 divided 
into three classes: treasons, felonies 
and misdemeanours. Felonies were 
serious crimes, which originally 
attracted capital punishment; 
misdemeanours were less serious. 
‘Compounding a felony’ - settling a 
felony claim out of court in order to 
conceal it - was itself a misdemeanour; 
and so was ‘misprision’ - concealment 
of treasons or felonies. 

The 1967 Criminal Law Act 
abolished the distinction between 
felonies and misdemeanours, and 
with it ‘misprision of felony’. It also 
abolished ‘compounding a felony’ 
and replaced both it and ‘misprision’ 
with a new crime of accepting 
money - other than “reasonable 
compensation” - for non-disclosure 
of evidence of a “relevant offence”: 
now defined as treason, murder or 
crimes carrying more than five years’ 
imprisonment. 

The Criminal Law Act was not 
grounded on serious thought about 
which matters ought to be capable of 
private settlement, and which ought 
to be disclosed, so that the risk the 
defendant may pose to other members 
of the public can be dealt with. 

Are the allegations against Green 
such that they ought to be disclosed? 
I think that the answer probably 
is yes. To the extent that they are 
allegations of sexual assault, it is 
familiar that sexual predators tend 
to be persistent offenders; so that 
publicity permits corroboration of 
allegations. Now it is quite likely 
(on the limited evidence of what has 


been reported) that Green is not such 
a person. But this takes us back to 
the problem of ‘no opportunity to 
disprove the smear’. That is, this is 
a type of allegation which should 
be tried in the open and decided 
one way or another; not one which 
should be, to use the old language, 
compounded. 

Selling and denying 

More generally, the use of superior 
resources to pay for lawyers - thus 
creating “inequality of arms” 2 and 
thereby forcing the other side to settle 
- has the same effect: the truth of the 
facts cannot practically be tried. 

We need not weep for Green over 
the consequences of his lawyers’ 
choices. But the same issue confronts 
the left in a different form. We are 
facing a coordinated campaign of 
malicious defamation around the false 
allegation that anti-Zionism amounts 
to anti-Semitism, which means that 
the Labour Party is riddled with the 
latter. Where the Labour apparat 
attempts to throw people out on these 
charges, it has often been unable to 
prove them, and so has used other 
excuses for expulsion or suspension. 
But the disciplinary proceedings 
in the Labour Party are entirely 
private, and there is no sanction for 
making a false allegation. And it is 
impossible for those targeted by the 
‘anti-Semitism’ smear campaign 
to proceed in the public courts for 
defamation, because the costs make 
the remedy inaccessible to ordinary 
mortals and skew the proceedings 
in favour of those with the deepest 
pockets. 

Magna Carta chapter 29 is still 
in force on the statute book. In the 
official translation it reads: 

No freeman shall be taken or 
imprisoned, or be disseised of 
his freehold, or liberties, or free 
customs, or be outlawed, or exiled, 
or any other wise destroyed; nor 
will we not pass upon him, nor 
[condemn him,] but by lawful 
judgment of his peers, or by the 
law of the land. We will sell to no 


man, we will not deny or defer to 

any man either justice or right. 3 

The final sentence refers to King 
John’s practice of taking money 
from individual litigants to speed 
up their claims, or hamper those of 
their opponents. The practice is very 
visible in the records of the central 
royal courts for King John’s reign, so 
he seems not to have been ashamed of 
it. But ‘selling justice’ was generally 
understood to be wrong, and judges 
who took bribes to sell, deny or delay 
justice or right could be sacked and 
imprisoned (spectacularly in 1290, 
when there was a large purge), or 
later impeached. 

Paying the king or a judge to get 
your way in litigation is an obvious 
means of using wealth to stifle 
justice. But spending lots of money 
on lawyers is a way to achieve the 
same result less directly. There is 
little study of the topic, because what 
is spent is private, but what there is 
suggests that it works. 4 

The effect of the ‘free market in 
legal services’ is thus, precisely, that 
Elizabeth II sells and denies justice in 
violation of the Magna Carta, through 
franchising this sale and denial to the 
legal profession. Also there is not 
“equality of arms” for the purposes 
of European Convention on Human 
Rights, article 6 (guaranteeing the 
right to a fair trial). 

We might ask why , given that it 
is obvious that radical inequality of 
resources can prevent a fair trial, the 
European Court of Human Rights has 
been so cautious on the issue. The 
answer is that to question the right to 
outspend your opponent is to call into 
question a fundamental principle of 
the modern capitalist constitution. 

Limits on legal fees and fixed-fee 
rules were normal before relatively 
recent times. But capital can only rule 
as such through concentrations of 
money wealth. Unlike slaveowners 
or feudal lords, capitalists do not 
have legal rights to favourable 
discrimination. They can only be 
favoured as a class, and hence 
control the subordinate classes, if 
money as such can buy favourable 
discrimination. 

It follows that taking the promise 
of Magna Carta chapter 29 seriously 
- and hence the abolition of the free 
market in legal services and subjecting 
the bar and solicitors to a real ‘cab- 
rank rule’ (one in which their fees 
were fixed by regulation, like cabbies, 
and at levels which would make 
access to justice affordable) - would 
be one of the elements appropriate to a 
Marxist minimum programme for the 
overthrow of the class rule of capital • 

mike.macnair@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. See JAAriza-Montes et al, ‘Workplace bullying 
among managers: a multifactorial perspective and 
understanding’ International Journal of Environ¬ 
mental Research and Public Health vol 11. 

2. In the language of the European Court of 
Human Rights (though reading this rather more 
widely than the court does): Guide on article 6 
of the European Convention on Human Rights: 
right to a fair trial (civil limb): www.echr.coe.int/ 
Documents/Guide_Art_6_ENG.pdf (2018). 

3. www.legislation.gov.uk/aep/Edwlcc 1929/25/9/ 
section/XXIX. This is from the 1297 version - the 
first which was formally a ‘statute’. 

4. Eg, PJ Wahlbeck, ‘The development of a legal 
rule’ in Law and Society Review vol 32 (1998) 
discusses the prior literature and finds in a survey 
of US federal public nuisance appeals empirical 
correlations between financial resources plus 
lawyer experience and the outcome. For England, 

H Genn (Hard bargaining Oxford 1987) finds that 
inequality of party resources significantly affects 
outcome in out-of-court settlements. 
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USA _ 

The spectre of socialism 

Paul Demarty casts a critical eye over the rise of self-styled socialists in the Democratic Party 



Marxists have an historic opportunity 


R ecently, the New Yorker 
dedicated several pages to 
the attempts of various bright 
sparks to fill the American football 
off-season - no games from the Super 
Bowl until Labor Day in September! 
- with different competitions. There 
have been attempts at the same before, 
and it is hardly surprising - despite 
trending downwards, gridiron puts 
American asses in front of TV adverts 
more reliably than any other form of 
broadcast entertainment. 1 

There is something inimitably 
American about filling any remaining 
space with more, more, more! - as 
evidenced, also, by the hypertrophy 
of its political cycles. That alternative 
form of gladiatorial combat, the 
presidential election, has now 
expanded to fill no less than half 
of its notionally quadrennial cycle 
with feverish speculation, character 
assassinations, bribes from the 
incumbent, and spoilers from the 
opposition. Unlike in the sport our 
transatlantic friends alone call football, 
it is the spectators, not the participants, 
who end up feeling concussed. 

And so it has been a busy period 
in American politics, between new 
rounds of indictments in Robert 
Mueller’s investigations, the threat of 
another government shutdown and a 
scandal that somehow leaves Donald 
Trump threatened by Jeff Bezos’s 
todger. 

Hauntings 

Such is the fate of official bourgeois 
politics in the USA, as the political, 
media and state-core elite divides 
into warring tribes on the matter of 
Trump’s presidency. Yet there is, 
if anything, an even more ominous 
process going on, crowded off the 
front pages by Russian hackers and 
‘below the belt selfies’ - it seems 
America is haunted by the spectre of 
‘socialism’. 

The Financial Times is not the 
first to note that those prospective 
candidates for the Democratic 
presidential nomination fastest out 
of the block are all tacking left on 
economic issues. 2 All must speak 
in favour of a $15 minimum wage; 
nearly all are now on board with 
a single-payer (that is, universal) 
healthcare system, which, within 
the emaciated terms of dispute that 
divided Barack Obama from Hillary 
Clinton back in 2008, would have 
been thought tantamount to turning 
Rhode Island into a Maoist labour 
camp. 

Various competing proposals are 
available for taxing the super-rich. 
Elizabeth Warren - the Massachusetts 
senator who started out as a 
Republican-neoliberal technocrat, 
but has since set herself up as the 
standard-bearer for the left-liberal 
section of the Democrats - proposes 
a 2% wealth tax on fortunes over $50 
million, and 3% over $3 billion. 

It is quite striking how modest 
these measures actually are, given 
the consternation they have caused. 
The FT writer can barely conceal her 
horror at demand of the avowedly 
socialist congresswoman, Alexandria 
Ocasio-Cortez, for a top tax rate 
of 70% ... for incomes larger than 
$10 million. War communism it 
ain’t. Nonetheless, many among the 
American elite will have been on the 
same page as the president when he 
used the state of the union address 
to condemn “calls for socialism”. 
‘Socialism’ is gearing up to be the 
line of attack next year. 

That in itself is not terribly new; 


but it is interesting to see a slew of 
presidential hopefuls from the right 
and centre of the Democrats adopting 
demands that are guaranteed to 
provoke that epithet. There is hardly 
a surprise there, of course: the 
calamity that was Hillary Clinton’s 
defeat in 2016 has caused a richly 
deserved crisis of confidence among 
the machine Democrats. Their 
candidate, and her army of policy 
wonks and pollsters, was defeated 
by a raving, narcissistic demagogue 
with a tenuous grasp on reality; 
in order to get her over the line to 
the nomination, meanwhile, they 
resorted to all the cynicism and dirty 
tricks you like - all of which was 
then exposed to Democratic activists 
by Wikileaks and, perhaps, foreign 
cyber-espionage agencies. (All the 
frothing about Russian ‘fake news’ 
cannot do away with the fact that the 
most damaging allegations said to be 
unveiled by Putin’s employees were 
true.) 

Thus the popularity of Clinton’s 
opponent in that election, Bemie 
Sanders, and his present status as - 
by some pollsters - the most popular 
politician in the country, and certainly 
the front-runner for now. There is 
hope among machine Democrats that 
the entry of Joe Biden will put paid 
to that. Biden, former vice-president 
and ‘plain-spoken’ southerner, is a 
sort of cover version of Bill Clinton; 
time will tell if primary voters fall for 
the shtick. For now it is Sanders who 
leads, however, and it is his agenda 
from which the others pilfer (Warren 
is a partial exception, wealth taxes 
having been a hobby horse of hers for 
years). 

More worrying still for Wall 
Street/Silicon Valley moguls, fearful 
of losing a political party to a rabble 
of intersectionalists and soi-disant 
socialists, is that much of this is pretty 
popular - especially a sharp increase 
in taxes on the super-rich. Proposals 


along the line of Ocasio-Cortez’s 
command majority support even 
among registered Republicans, by 
some surveys. And for the first time 
on record, a Gallup poll of attitudes 
finds only a minority of Democrats 
with a ‘favourable view’ of capitalism 
(the ‘favourable view’ of socialism 
has stabilised around 60% over the 
last few years). With the unacceptable 
face of capitalism chowing down on 
burgers, while watching Fox and 
friends in the White House, left¬ 
leaning Democrats are unsurprisingly 
wondering what the dominant mode 
of production has done for them lately. 

Apple pie 

This actually sets up a tricky situation 
for machine candidates. In order to get 
through the primary season, they may 
well have to follow the crowd and back 
single-payer healthcare and taxes on 
some tiny sliver of rich Americans. 
Now we can picture our candidate - let 
us call him Bo Jiden - trailing through 
the presidential debates, with a certain 
Donald Tmmp pointing out relentlessly 
that he has promised to support the 
policies of the notorious socialist, 
Bemie Sanders. Fox News will no doubt 
discover that our Bo was a member of 
the Communist Party in his college 
years, even if that is not actually true. 
The ‘plainspoken’ image will evaporate 
immediately, as he stumbles through a 
section of denials. Four more glorious 
years for The Donald must follow. 

Sanders, on the other hand, can 
hardly be accused of socialism when he 
is unashamed of it, and there can hardly 
be an American alive who believes he 
is not a socialist. The same goes for 
the other lefts lifted up in his wake. A 
remarkable feature of the polling in 
2016 was that Sanders consistently did 
better in a straight choice with Tmmp 
than Clinton - not that it would really 
have turned out like that, as we shall 
see. 

For the ‘socialism’ at issue is more 


real than the ‘socialism’ of which 
Barack Obama was accused relentlessly 
by rightwing conspiracy theorists, or 
the ‘socialism’ of the bank bailouts 
initially rejected by headbangers in 
the Republican caucus of the House of 
Representatives back in 2008 - in the 
sense that it is at least not rejected by 
those ‘accused’. 

Yet it is not exactly the vision 
propounded by this paper, or more 
broadly the Marxist left. We view 
socialism as the first step on the road 
to stateless, moneyless society based 
on direct planning for need; a radically 
democratic form in which all exploiting 
classes are politically expropriated and 
the broad masses - led by the class¬ 
conscious proletariat - take control 
of the economy and progressively 
replace all vestiges of capitalism 
with an expanding, democratically 
organised, cooperative commonwealth. 
Americans - including, it seems, the 
average mn of American ‘socialists’ - 
view socialism more or less as a grab- 
bag of extremely modest, though highly 
desirable, reforms. It is ‘motherhood 
and apple pie’ stuff; and socialism in 
this sense consists in holding out at 
least for the pie. 

The great disadvantage of socialism 
as apple pie, as opposed to socialism 
as workers’ power, is that the grab-bag 
of reforms do not, as it were, add up 
to more than the sum of their parts. 
The reflexive eclecticism at work 
leaves out of account the fundamental 
interconnection between (as one 
example) the manifest injustice of 
access to healthcare in the US and the 
bureaucratic-Bonapartist constitution 
that enshrines the power of judges and 
officials over elected representatives, 
and less proportionally-elected 
representatives over more. 
Marxist socialism exposes these 
interconnections, and thus prepares 
people for a prolonged political 
struggle on many fronts rather than a 
big push on a selection of issues that 
poll well. It also prepares socialists 
for eventualities like the rigging of the 
2016 election by the Clintonites and 
their billionaire friends; and would 
have prepared them, in the unlikely 
eventuality of a Sanders-Trump face- 
off at that time, for the mass defections 
of ‘liberal’ capitalists to the side of the 
orangest man in the west. 

Among the living 

All of this leaves out of account the 
question of the American far left - 
which, alas, is not well equipped to 
intervene in this process. 

There is a cartoon floating around 
in US activist circles of the Democratic 
Party as the “graveyard of movements” 
- a cemetery at dead of night, with 
headstones marked “Labor, 1930s”, 
“Environmental, 1970s”, “Anti- 
Globalization, 2002”, and so on. At 
the front is an open, empty grave with 
Black Lives Matter etched expectantly 
into the monument. 3 

This is tme - indeed, the problem is 
that it is more exactly true than American 
lefts understand. For the message 
clearly intended by the cartoonist, 
Mike Flugennock, is: stay clear of the 
Democrats, or your movement will be 
buried! Yet a cemetery is not a place 
to take the living, but the dead. The 
graveyard of movements, then, houses 
those who have gone the way of all 
movements. 

This critique of Democrat-focused 
politics, then, is half-true. The fact 
that these movements were buried 
without fully achieving their aims - in 
many cases, without achieving hardly 
any of their aims (in the Trump era, 


you could almost imagine that there 
had never been environmentalists 
at all) - testifies to the power of the 
Democratic Party as an effective 
means for grinding down dissent until 
nothing remains of it but sand. The 
mistake is in imagining that going 
on as a movement - understood as 
essentially a single-issue campaign 
focused on protest - is an alternative 
to this kind of benign oblivion. If it 
was, to be blunt, surely one of the 
preceding movements would have 
worked it out by now. 

Instead, this sub-Bakuninist outlook 
mns up against the limit that movements 
are only very occasionally successful at 
the level of single-issue campaigns, and 
instead - as we argued above - must 
win their aims at the level of general 
politics. This is a matter of necessity, 
not mere happenstance; it is not possible 
to treat a union campaign against 
offshoring some enormous factory with 
an environmental campaign against 
pollution downriver as separate issues 
without them ultimately coming into 
contradiction by the very nature of 
capitalist heavy industry. Thus divided, 
but drawing on the same reservoirs of 
human concern, both will fail and be 
outmanoeuvred by an enemy class that 
wants to up its exploitation with total 
indifference to the ecosystem. 

There are innumerable other 
examples of such contradictions, 
and their root is in the extraordinary 
complexity of capitalist society and the 
deep entanglement of its constituent 
processes. It is this that sucks people into 
the world of Democratic machinations 
and Washington skulduggery - for 
a government can pick its way 
through these dilemmas that a sea of 
disaggregated campaigns cannot. For 
the activists swept up into single-issue 
movements, a move into party politics 
is a sign of maturity; but that is not 
the same thing as doing ‘grown-up’ 
politics in the sense that the desiccated 
specimens of the Democratic National 
Committee would have it. 

At least, not necessarily the same; 
but they will remain identical, so 
long as the American Marxist left 
remains committed to exactly the same 
sub-Bakuninist politics. For these 
comrades, as for the periodic waves of 
radical youth they attempt to recruit, 
the alternative to the Democrats is ... 
more activism, more of the time. The 
traditional far-left insistence on working 
outside the confines of the Democratic 
Party is, thus, both correct to a limited 
extent and somewhat besides the point: 
maintaining an organisational identity 
apart from the Democrats becomes a 
shibboleth that is supposed to cover 
up the lack of a meaningful alternative 
political project to left-Democratism. It 
is no wonder, then, that the Democratic 
Party swallows up successive 
generations of activists; or, for that 
matter, that on substantive issues of 
political line the far-left groups are 
compelled to tail the party from which 
they mean to keep clean. 

Educating this latest generation - the 
first to even want to be socialists for 
a long while - means denouncing the 
bourgeois constitution, the bourgeois 
state, and both its parties, with fully 
worked-out alternatives. Otherwise, 
today’s bright-eyed Sandemistas will 
be tomorrow’s Clintonite creeps • 

paul.demarty@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.newyorker.com/sports/sporting-scene/are- 
you-ready-for-some-more-football. 

2. www.ft.com/content/83add918-29af-l Ie9-a5ab- 
ff8ef2b976c7. 

3. http ://sinkers. org/stage/?p= 1707. 
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IRAN 


Forty years of inequality 

The US administration preferred Islamists to leftists, says Yassamine Mather 



C ommemoration of the 40th 
anniversary of the February 
1979 uprising in Iran has 
been marked by dozens of scholarly 
seminars in Europe, numerous 
documentaries produced by the 
Persian-language media, as well 
the usual military parade inside the 
country. 

Documentaries produced outside 
Iran concentrate on memoirs of key 
players who are still alive - from the 
wife of the ex-shah, Farah Diba, and 
the officials of the Pahlavi court, to 
AbolhassanBanisadr, one of ayatollah 
Ruhollah Khomeini’s closest allies in 
1979, who is now in exile in France. 
Most of them have made similar 
comments on previous anniversaries 
of the Iranian revolution, but this 
time quotes from American general 
Robert Huyser’s reports (originally 
declassified in 2015), which have 
been repeated by a number of news 
agencies, give us a better idea of US 
plans after the shah’s departure. 

Iranian opponents of the Islamic 
Republic have peddled various 
conspiracy theories about Huyser’s 
secret mission of January 1979. 
However, the published documents 
show the confusion emanating from 
the Carter administration, which was 
trying to manage events thousand 
of miles away, in circumstances 
where it had failed to understand 
the reasons behind mass protests 
against its favourite Middle Eastern 
tyrant. One of Huyser’s main tasks 
was to encourage the shah to leave 
the country and to stop a potential 
military coup by generals loyal 
to him. According to BBC World 
Service journalist Kambiz Fattahi, 
who has studied the state department’s 
declassified documents, 10 days after 
the shah’s departure, Khomeini sent 
a message to Washington offering a 
deal: 

If president Jimmy Carter could 
use his influence on the military 
to clear the way for his takeover, 


Khomeini suggested, he would 
calm the nation. Stability could 
be restored, America’s interests 
and citizens in Iran would be 
protected. 1 

Khomeini’s note to the president 
was declassified in 2016, but it is 
only now, on the 40th anniversary 
of the Islamic revolution, that 
comments and analysis of it have 
become well known - shedding more 
light on the Carter administration’s 
secret negotiations in the crucial 
weeks after the shah’s flight from 
Tehran. While, as I have pointed 
out, Huyser’s main mission was 
to stop pro-shah generals from 
organising a military coup, he had 
in fact given the generals the green 
light for such a coup if the left was 
in a position to take power. In other 
words, the secret deal demonstrates 
that the US administration was more 
fearful of the left than the Islamists - 
particularly the working class, whose 
strikes had paralysed the country. 
In the true tradition of US ‘foreign 
intervention’, not least during the 
cold war, it was better to ally with 
the Islamists against secular and 
leftwing forces. 

The plan agreed between the 
Carter administration and Khomeini 
(via his secular advisors) was to 
hold back the workers’ movement 
and organise a smooth transfer of 
power to Khomeini. What shattered 
those plans was the involvement of 
homafars (technicians and junior 
flight crew) in the Iranian air 
force, who took up arms against 
their commanders in support of 
the Organisation of Iranian People’s 
Guerrillas on February 11-12. 

As I have written on a number 
of occasions, in February 1979 
we were not facing a situation of 
‘dual power’ in Iran. While the 
Islamists were powerful before the 
uprising, leftwing activists were 
the last to be released from prison. 
In fact Islamists had faced far less 


The masses drove out 
the shah but soon 
found themselves 
subjected to the 
rule of a cruel and 
rapacious theocracy 


Khomeini and 
Khamenei: supreme 
leaders 


repression under the shah than the 
left - holding meetings in mosques 
and other religious institutions had 
been tolerated. They were also much 
better off financially, benefiting from 
donations from the bazaar. That is 
why the religious movement was 
far better organised than the left and 
other secular forces. In addition the 
left was politically confused, made 
many mistakes and allowed the 
Islamists to outmanoeuvre them. 

Looking back at the film reels of 
40 years ago, it is interesting to see 
how the current situation in Iran is 
hardly what was envisaged at the 
time of the February revolution. In 
late 1978 and early 1979 two of the 
common slogans on demonstrations 
were: ‘Bread, work, freedom!’ and 
‘Equality, independence! ’ Forty years 
on, I do not think anyone in their 
right mind would argue that Iranians 
has won ‘freedom’ or ‘equality’, 
let alone democracy. The supreme 
leader dominates the political agenda, 
while presidents are ‘elected’ from 
a pre-selected list of supporters of 
the current order. Prisons are full of 
labour and civil rights activists, and 
the Shia religious order cannot even 
tolerate opposition from within its 
own ranks. Leaders of the reformist 
green movement have been under 
house arrest for the last 10 years. 

That is why, when I was asked 
to talk at a seminar to mark the 
40th anniversary, I decided to speak 
on ‘“Equality” and its relation to 
“independence”. 

Inequality 

Needless to say, the Iranian people 
would not have rebelled against the 
shah had it not been for the massive 
gap between the rich and poor. In the 
absence of any financial support for 
the peasantry, the shah’s ‘land reform’ 
had impoverished the countryside, 
while the massive exodus to the big 
cities created sprawling shanty towns. 

Two parallel universes existed 
- not just in terms of income and 


standards of living, but also in terms 
of culture. The secular upper classes 
in north Tehran looked down on the 
poor and even the lower middle class. 
The word chadori (the long cloak 
worn by religious women) was used 
by westernised, upper class woman 
as a derogatory term. In the words 
of Pierre Bourdieu, certain forms of 
‘cultural capital’ were valued over 
and above others - they helped or 
hindered social mobility just as much 
as income or wealth. 

Far from being a ‘conspiracy by 
the west to depose the shah, because 
he was getting too powerful’ (one of 
the theories put forward by Iranian 
royalists), the uprising was a direct 
result of the failures of the shah’s 
regime to respond to the economic 
crisis that followed the boom of the 
early 1970s. Most skilled workers 
faced a drop in their living standards in 
1976, while the ‘White Revolution’ in 
agriculture had left massive numbers 
of peasants landless and penniless, 
forcing them to seek seasonal jobs 
in the big cities. Recession left them 
unemployed and destitute. In addition 
to the above two groups, the small 
independent producers had been 
forced out of business, and sometimes 
made bankrupt, by the decision of 
Iran’s chamber of commerce to shore 
up the already privileged position of 
the big capitalists. Corruption and 
the rule of a clique around the royal 
court meant that many traditional 
merchants, often associated with the 
bazaar, were deprived of large profits 
available to the more privileged 
sections of the ruling class. 

Such decisions, exemplifying the 
arrogant dictatorship of the royal 
family, fuelled widespread political 
discontent, while the suppression 
of leftwing and in fact all secular 
opposition allowed sections of the 
clergy and the Islamic movement to 
mobilise what was in reality class 
discontent in the name of religion. 
The clergy, which had survived the 
repressive measures of the shah’s 
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dictatorship by making compromises 
with the regime, was in a much better 
position to benefit from political 
discontent than secular and socialist 
groups, who had lost many in 
their ranks through execution and 
imprisonment. In the summer of 

1978 religious demonstrations in 
major cities were led by the clergy, 
financed by the bazaar and supported 
by independent producers, the urban 
poor and students. 

After the revolution, as protests 
against inequality and for better 
wages and working conditions 
continued in factories and throughout 
the oil industry, the new Islamic 
government attacked protesters 
and labour activists. For a regime 
whose main support was based in the 
bazaar and amongst small capitalists, 
defence of private property became 
paramount. 

In addition, the non-homogeneous 
(multi-class) mix in the Islamists’ 
camp necessitated a policy of 
denying class struggle, or at least 
marginalising it and removing it 
from the political agenda. This social 
bloc, united under the umbrella of 
religious culture, had no other way 
of surmounting the class antagonisms 
within it between the poor shanty¬ 
town dwellers and the much better- 
off bazaaris. The new religious state 
needed ‘unity’, and it therefore 
quickly developed a hatred of the left, 
which wanted to continue the struggle, 
and champion independent working 
class action. In the first month after 
coming to power the new regime used 
paramilitaries and civilian supporters 
to attack workers’ protests. In March 

1979 those attending a meeting of 
oil workers in Tehran refinery were 
attacked by Hezbollah and Bassij 
militias, who were shouting Hezb 
faghat hezbollah: ‘Only one party - 
Allah’s party’. 

New and weak 

The Iran-Iraq war (1980-88) was the 
only time when the state took welfare 
measures such as issuing coupons to 
most of the population. The harsh 
conditions created by the war masked 
some of the underlying inequalities 
within the country. But even then the 
rich and powerful were able to pay 
bribes to prevent their sons being 
sent to the front - some even found 
ways to send their offspring abroad 
to avoid conscription. In other words, 
there was not much equality in terms 
of those who were sent to the front, 
where hundreds of thousands of 
soldiers lost their lives. 

The end of the war was marked 
by the country’s re-integration into 
the world economy. The death of 
Khomeini led to the appointment of 
a new supreme leader, Ali Khamenei, 
who was by comparison relatively 
weak - not yet the dictator he was 
to become in later years. He was 
completely loyal to Akbar Rafsanjani, 
the senior cleric who had nominated 
him as vali faghih (‘guardian of the 
imbecile’, or supreme leader). The 
international domination of finance 
capital and globalisation, as well 
as the ascendency of a powerful 
‘reformist’ faction in the Iranian 
regime, paved the way for a massive 
post-war reconstruction plan, entirely 
in line with the new capitalist world 
order. No-one pursued this more 
eagerly than ayatollah Rafsanjani, 
who was already a businessman with 
a considerable personal fortune. It is 
this period that marked the beginning 
of an ever widening gap between the 
rich and the poor in Iran’s Islamic 
Republic. 

This is the time when the World 
Bank and International Monetary 
Fund became involved in aiding 
Iran’s economy - a situation that has 
lasted until today, despite the Islamic 
leaders claims of ‘independence’. 
These institutions drove the policy of 
privatisation and the maximisation of 
profit for the sake of ‘growth’ (plus 


the ending of welfare subsidies). 

The following report by the 
World Bank in October 2018 gives a 
reasonable summary of the situation: 

Iranian authorities have adopted 
a comprehensive strategy 
encompassing market-based 
reforms, as reflected in the 
government’s 20-year vision 
document and the sixth five-year 
development plan for the 2016- 
2021 period ... On the economic 
front, the development plan 
envisages an annual economic 
growth rate of 8% and reforms 
of state-owned enterprises, the 
financial and banking sector, and 
the allocation and management 
of oil revenues among the main 
priorities of the government 
during the five-year period. 2 

However, in Iran - as elsewhere under 
neoliberal capitalism - there was no 
‘trickle-down effect’. There was no 
reduction of the gap between the 
rich and the poor, let alone fulfilling 
promises of ‘equality’. While clerics 
and their closest civilian and military 
supporters have made billions of 
dollars from sanction-busting and the 
black market, ordinary Iranians have 
faced hunger, abject poverty and 
death due to the shortage of medicines 
and surgical equipment. No doubt the 
display of grotesque wealth is adding 
insult to injury, but the supreme 
leader does not pay much attention to 
the injury. 

Last year a New York Times 
reporter was shocked by what she 
saw in a programme screened by the 
pro-government Press TV: 

It was not just the wealth that struck 
me, but how freely Iran’s ‘one 
percenters’ flaunted the symbols 
of western decadence without fear 
of government retribution .... 

After a revolution that promised 
an egalitarian utopia and vowed to 
root out gharbzadegi - the modern, 
westernised lifestyles of Iran’s 
cosmopolitans - how have some 
people become so rich? Much of 
Iran’s wealth, it turns out, is in the 
hands of the very people in charge 
of maintaining social justice. 
Hard-line clerical leaders, together 
with the Islamic Revolutionary 
Guards, have engineered a system 
where it is largely they, their 
family members and their loyal 
cronies who prosper. 3 

The son of an Iranian diplomat, Sasha 
Sobhani, who apparently has half 
a million followers on Instagram, 
recently posted photographs from his 
travels to Greek islands. There he was 
sitting on the deck of an expensive 
yacht drinking champagne. Under 
one post he wrote: “How long will 
you be jealous of me?” 

In other words, nothing is left 
of the egalitarian slogans of the 
February uprising. Today most young 
Iranians laugh at their rulers’ claims 
of pursuing ‘social justice’ and, just 
as in February 1979, Iranians live in 
two parallel universes. Gold-topped 
ice cream, Lamborghini and Porsche 
cars in north Tehran are a world 
apart form the real life of millions of 
Iranians who face hunger and lack of 
basic medication, not to mention the 
tens of thousands who still live in 
shanty towns, such as Nassir Shahr 
just outside Tehran. In addition, the 
dominance of superficial, US-type 
celebrity culture, spread widely 
via social media amongst well-off 
sections of Iranian youth, means 
that the rich flaunt their wealth 
shamelessly - increasing the anger 
and resentment felt by the majority of 
the population. 

The poverty line in 2018 was set 
at approximately $480 a month per 
household. This means that 33% of 
the population - more than 24 million 
Iranians - live below that poverty line. 


The median income for an average 
household is only $885, leaving 
those above the official poverty line 
struggling to make ends meet. The top 
one percent spend 86 times more than 
the poorest one percent. According to 
the Iranian paper Donya-e-Eqtesad , 
“The bottom 10% of the population 
spend one 14th of the sum spent by 
the richest 10%.” 

Sanctions 

When Donald Trump reimposed 
sanctions against Iran, following 
the US unilateral withdrawal from 
the Joint Comprehensive Plan of 
Action (JCPOA) in November 2018, 
Iran’s oil and banking sectors were 
hard hit. The currency lost more than 
half its value last year. No need to 
remind readers that those in power, 
or close to the centres of power, are 
not affected by these new sanctions. 
They can still buy goods using 
unreal government rates of exchange 
- selling them at the highly inflated, 
semi-official price, thus securing 
huge profits. In addition those 
related to centres of power have a 
monopoly over the distribution of 
food and medicine. Most of them 
have amassed their astronomic 
fortunes through control of the black 
market during the era of sanctions. 
This group is using its expertise in 
sanction-busting in the growing 
black economy sector to accumulate 
yet more wealth at the expense of the 
working class and the poor. 

Khamenei and increasingly 
the government under president 
Hassan Rouhani tell Iranians that 
the ‘sacrifices’ they are making are 
worth it, because, after all, Iran is 
now politically independent. This 
is not quite true. The nuclear deal 
signed in 2016 was in fact a sign 
of submission to western dictat. 
Speaking to crowds gathered for the 
celebrations of the February uprising, 
Rouhani said the country was in 
a “state of war”, and, as Iranians 
increasingly question the price 
they have to pay for this celebrated 
‘independence’, the obvious reality 
is that it is meaningless, given the 
country’s economic dependence on 
global capital. Economic sanctions 
have had a devastating effect on 
Iran’s economy precisely because of 
this dependence - at least in terms of 
the importation of basic goods. 

If you intend to take on the world 


N ot for the first time we have 
fallen way behind where we 
ought to be in reaching our fighting 
fund target of £1,750.1 blame it on 
those standing order donors, who 
just don’t like the second week of 
the month! Would you believe it? 
A mere £55 came in from SOs - 
but thanks nevertheless to HN 
(£30), DV (£20) and RP (£5), who 
did their duty. 

Mind you, a comrade in 
Ireland made a bank transfer of 
€50 - let’s call that £43, shall we? 
- while someone nearer home, 
comrade BD, wrote a cheque that 
also featured the number 50, but 
this time in pounds. There was 
only one PayPal donation (thanks 
to DB for your usual £7) and 
comrade Hassan handed over his 
customary £10 note to a London 
comrade. 

But unfortunately the £165 
received over the last seven days 
leaves us struggling, with the 
running total standing at only 
£470. What makes things worse is 
that we are in a month of only 28 


hegemon, it helps if, in addition to 
economic independence, you enjoy 
overwhelming support within your 
own borders. But this can hardly be 
achieved if you accuse workers who 
protest at the non-payment of wages 
of being agents of foreign powers; 
if you arrest every lawyer who dares 
represent a leftwing activist; if you 
accuse retired teachers and state 
employees demanding payment of 
their hard-earned pensions of being 
spies! 

On the 40th anniversary of the 
Islamic revolution the Iranian state 
went through the usual routine of 
massed street celebrations, while 
Iran’s foreign minister, Mohammad 
Javad Zarif, and US president Donald 
Trump exchanged Twitter insults. 

Trump wrote: “40 years of 
corruption. 40 years of repression. 40 
years of terror. The regime in Iran has 
produced only #40YearsofFailure. 
The long-suffering Iranian people 
deserve a much brighter future.” 

Zarif responded: 

“#40YearsofFailure to accept 
that Iranians will never return to 
submission. #40YearsofFailure 
to adjust US policy to reality. 
#40YearsofFailure to destabilize 
Iran through blood & treasure. After 
40 yrs of wrong choices, time for @ 
realDonaldTrump to rethink failed 
US policy.” 

The clerics and their government 
managed to get tens of thousands 
of Iranians to attend celebrations. 
However, the majority were 
soldiers, teachers, school pupils and 
government employees. Footage 
shows that there was none of the 
enthusiasm or spontaneity of 1979. In 
contrast last month’s demonstrations 
at the Haft Tapeh sugar plant and the 
workers’ protests in Ahvaz in mid- 
January all showed that the spirit of 
1979 is alive and well. If there is going 
to be any change in Iran, it will come 
from these forces - and definitely 
not the supporters of ‘regime change 
from above’ sponsored by the Trump 
administration, Saudi Arabia and 
Israel • 

yassamine.mather@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.bbc.co.uk/news/world-us-cana- 
da-36431160. 

2. www.worldbank. org/en/country/iran/overview. 

3. www.nytimes.com/2014/06/11/opinion/cleri- 
cal-rule-luxury-lifestyle. html?_r=0. 


days, half of which have already 
gone! Which means we need to 
raise around three times more in 
the second half of the month than 
we did in the first. 

Normally I wouldn’t be too 
worried, as I know the third week 
of the month is rather better for 
standing orders than the second. 
But I just can’t help being a little 
apprehensive, given the size of 
the deficit. 

You know what to do to make 
me feel more relaxed, don’t you? 
Take a leaf out of BD’s book (yes, 
the comrade who sent in that 
£50 cheque). She wrote: “This 
is just to show how much the 
Weekly Worker is appreciated.” 
In other words, her appreciation 
was expressed in monetary terms. 
Fancy following suit? • 

Robbie Rix 

Fill in a standing order form 
(back page), donate via our 
website, or send cheques, 
payable to Weekly Worker 


Fighting fund 

Appreciation 


What we 
fight for 

■ Without organisation the 
working class is nothing; with 
the highest form of organisation 
it is everything. 

■ There exists no real Communist 
Party today. There are many 
so-called ‘parties’ on the left. In 
reality they are confessional sects. 
Members who disagree with the 
prescribed ‘line’ are expected to 
gag themselves in public. Either 
that or face expulsion. 

■ Communists operate according 
to the principles of democratic 
centralism. Through ongoing debate 
we seek to achieve unity in action 
and a common world outlook. As 
long as they support agreed actions, 
members should have the right to 
speak openly and form temporary 
or permanent factions. 

■ Communists oppose all impe¬ 
rialist wars and occupations but 
constantly strive to bring to the fore 
the fundamental question-ending war 
is bound up with ending capitalism. 

■ Communists are internationalists. 
Everywhere we strive for the closest 
unity and agreement of working class 
and progressive parties of all countries. 
We oppose every manifestation 
of national sectionalism. It is an 
internationalist duty to uphold the 
principle, ‘One state, one party’. 

■ The working class must be 
organised globally. Without a global 
Communist Party, a Communist 
International, the struggle against 
capital is weakened and lacks 
coordination. 

■ Communists have no interest 
apart from the working class 
as a whole. They differ only in 
recognising the importance of 
Marxism as a guide to practice. 
That theory is no dogma, but 
must be constantly added to and 
enriched. 

■ Capitalism in its ceaseless 
search for profit puts the future 
of humanity at risk. Capitalism is 
synonymous with war, pollution, 
exploitation and crisis. As a global 
system capitalism can only be 
superseded globally. 

■ The capitalist class will never 
willingly allow their wealth and 
power to be taken away by a 
parliamentary vote. 

■ We will use the most militant 
methods objective circumstances 
allow to achieve a federal republic 
of England, Scotland and Wales, 
a united, federal Ireland and a 
United States of Europe. 

■ Communists favour industrial 
unions. Bureaucracy and class 
compromise must be fought and 
the trade unions transformed into 
schools for communism. 

■ Communists are champions of 
the oppressed. Women’s oppression, 
combating racism and chauvinism, 
and the struggle for peace and 
ecological sustainability are just 
as much working class questions 
as pay, trade union rights and 
demands for high-quality health, 
housing and education. 

■ Socialism represents victory 
in the battle for democracy. It 
is the rule of the working class. 
Socialism is either democratic or, 
as with Stalin’s Soviet Union, it 
turns into its opposite. 

■ Socialism is the first stage 
of the worldwide transition to 
communism-a system which 
knows neither wars, exploitation, 
money, classes, states nor nations. 
Communism is general freedom 
and the real beginning of human 
history. 

The Weekly Worker is licensed by 
November Publications under a Creative 
Commons Attribution-NonCommercial 
4.0 International Licence: http:// 
creativecommons.org/licenses/by-nc/4.0/ 
legalcode. ISSN 1351-0150. 












May wants 
people to 
believe she’ll 
do something 
crazy 


Right to the cliff edge 

Theresa May tells MPs to ‘hold their nerve’, writes Eddie Ford, but the EU will not blink. So will she 
risk a no-deal? 



Bringing nothing back from Brussels 


E verything seems to indicate 
that Theresa May is running 
the clock down on Brexit in 
an extraordinarily risky game of 
chicken. In her February 12 statement 
to parliament, the prime minister 
asked MPs to “hold their nerve” 
in order to “get the changes this 
house requires and deliver Brexit on 
time” - meaning, of course, legally 
binding changes to the Irish backstop, 
as ‘mandated’ by the passing of 
the Brady amendment calling for 
“alternative arrangements”. 

May would have us believe that 
talks with the European Union are 
at a “crucial stage”, even though 
EU leaders have maintained a solid 
front - comprehensively rejecting the 
notion of rewriting the withdrawal 
agreement that they spent a torturous 
two years negotiating. Indeed, only a 
week ago Donald Tusk, president of 
the European Council, made his now 
legendary remark about there being a 
“special place in hell” for those who 
promoted Brexit without having a 
clue about how to make it a reality. 

But despite admitting in the 
Commons that the EU has not 
budged on the withdrawal agreement, 
the prime minister is apparently 
determined to carry on as before - 
perhaps meeting the definition of 
madness of doing the same thing 
over and over again and expecting 
a different result. The main thing 
we learned from her statement was 
confirmation that the amendable 
motion on Brexit to be debated 
on February 14 will reflect the 
Brady amendment and also that 
if no revised deal was ready to be 
voted on by February 27 - which 
looks increasingly likely - then a 
further amendable motion will be 
tabled. Afterwards she was asked an 
interesting question by the dogged 
former attorney general, Dominic 
Grieve, as to how a departure date 
of March 29 would actually work, 
given that the Constitutional Reform 
and Governance Act stipulates that 
treaties cannot be ratified without 
a waiting period of 21 Commons 
sitting days. May revealingly replied 
that, “where there’s insufficient time 
remaining”, the usual waiting period 
for international agreements could be 
potentially waived “with parliament’s 
consent” - obviously laying open the 
possibility that the ‘meaningful vote’ 
might not take place until well into 
March. This would mean going right 
up to the cliff edge and peeking at the 
jagged rocks below. 

Responding to the prime 
minister’s comments, Jeremy Corbyn 
said she had offered MPs only “more 
excuses and more delays” - she was 
“deliberately” and “recklessly” 
running down the clock until as late 
as possible in the hope that MPs 
are “blackmailed” into backing her 
“deeply flawed deal”. Last week, 
as we know, Corbyn wrote to the 
prime minister making five demands 
in return for Labour support - 
although, significantly, the letter did 
not mention the previous Labour 


demand that any deal must deliver 
the “exact same benefits” as current 
EU membership - an impossible test 
to pass, of course. 

Various rightwing ‘remainers’ in 
the Labour Party loudly protested 
against the letter, making out that 
Corbyn was ditching last year’s 
conference motion to “support all 
options remaining on the table, 
including campaigning for a public 
vote” - these MPs are dreaming of a 
second referendum that will overturn 
Brexit. But the Labour leader was 
saying nothing new, as right from 
the beginning it was clear that he 
wants some form of Brino (‘Brexit 
in name only’) - being perceived as 
an anti-Brexit party might seriously 
hinder Labour’s chances of winning 
a general election. 

May has made appeals to potentially 
wobbly Labour MPs - especially in 
the north and north-east - by stressing 
her post-Brexit commitment to 
environmental and workers’ rights, 
and suggesting that parliament could 
vote on whether to match any future 
EU changes in these areas (ie, so- 
called ‘dynamic alignment’). But her 
half-hearted attempt to woo Labour 
MPs seems unlikely to succeed, 
particularly if she has ruled out custom 
union membership and is dicing with a 
hard Brexit. 

Fitting in with the idea that Theresa 
May is going to take things right up to 
the wire, The Sun ran a fairly detailed 
story claiming that Brussels would 
help her “drag out Brexit negotiation” 
by making the March 21 EC summit 
a “make-or-break moment”, where 
a “last ditch compromise package 
will be sewn up” - designed to “heap 


pressure on parliament” (February 
12). Don’t get too excited though, 
as these last-minute changes or 
revisions - if they happen at all - 
will be merely a “surgical keyhole 
operation” with extra wording 
added to the withdrawal agreement 
(perhaps in a codicil or addendum) 
promising that the backstop would 
be “reviewed” every six months. 
Needless to say, this falls short of the 
time limit or unilateral exit clause 
demanded by the hard Brexiteers of 
the European Research Group and 
others - therefore is unlikely to get 
their backing when the ‘meaningful 
vote’ finally happens. 

Something crazy? 

There are many people who believe 
that May will never go down the path 
of a no-deal Brexit. Sir Keir Starmer, 
for one, seems to have endorsed this 
view in private conversations - the 
shadow Brexit secretary believing 
that the calamitous impact of a no¬ 
deal scenario on Britain’s security 
relationship with Europe, to name just 
one issue, means it is a non-starter. 
Similarly, plenty of senior figures 
in the government - doubtlessly 
including cabinet ministers - think 
that a no-deal Brexit could precipitate 
the break-up of the United Kingdom, 
with the Scottish government 
demanding and winning a second 
referendum on independence. You 
would think that a staunch unionist 
politician like Theresa May would 
never countenance such an outcome. 

On the other hand, however, she 
could split her party if she pivoted 
towards a softer Brexit dependent 
on Labour support. An unnamed 


cabinet minister told a journalist 
from the Politico website that “for 
most of us, the Conservative Party 
is a means to an end” - but it is 
different for May, as she has “an 
attitude to the Conservative Party 
which is more in common with a lot 
of Labour MPs” 1 . Meaning, we read, 
“it is something closer to love, to 
family” - that for Theresa May: “It 
goes back to childhood. It’s what she 
does at weekends. She doesn’t really 
have anything else”. In other words, 
the implication is that her first duty 
or loyalty is towards the Tory Party 
rather than wider national economic- 
political interests. 

Going with a similar theme, Paul 
Waugh of the Huffington Post wrote 
a relatively lengthy article on May’s 
possible thinking - concluding after 
having spoken to a raft of Tory MPs 
and ministers that she is indeed actively 
contemplating the idea of no deal. 2 In 
fact, Waugh reports, there is a “growing 
fear” among some MPs that May is 
preparing to do “something crazy” 
and allow the UK to “crash out of 
the European Union without a Brexit 
agreement”. The central reason for the 
prime minister’s hard-nosed approach, 
according to the Huffington journalist, 
are the stark warnings from the Tory 
chief whip, Julian Smith - telling her 
that “your party is fucked if you do 
anything other than hold strong”. 

Robert Peston also thinks that the 
prime minister might do something 
“crazy”. 3 As the EU will not blink on 
the fundamentals, a no-deal Brexit 
looks the most likely outcome - “the 
probability is low” that May will 
secure substantial enough changes to 
the Irish backstop to win a vote for her 
deal. Equally, the probability is also 
low of the prime minister risking the 
break-up of her party “by pursuing all 
the way to a formal agreement”. 

Then again, the media is full of 
stories about May’s chief Brexit 
negotiator, Oily Robbins, being 
overheard by a reporter saying MPs 
will be given a last-minute choice 
between her deal and a lengthy delay 
to article 50 - a tactic aimed squarely 
at ERG members, who fear that 
any delay could mean that Brexit is 
ultimately cancelled altogether. 

Apart from a ‘technical extension’ 
to provide further time to pass the 
necessary legislation in the event of 
May’s deal being approved in the 
upcoming ‘meaningful vote’, most in 
the EU cannot see the point of a short 


extension of only a few months. That 
simply would not be enough time to 
sort out the major political problems 
confronting parliament - it would 
just prolong the agony and crippling 
uncertainty (the UK has just suffered 
its worst year for GDP growth since 
2012). No, much better a year or 
more, so that things can be properly 
sorted out. Of course, such an 
extension would mean that there was 
also time to hold a second referendum 
and/or a general election - as a result 
almost anything could happen. 

But, adding to the confusion, the 
current Brexit secretary, Stephen 
Barclay, told the Today programme 
that extending article 50 was not 
government policy, as it would be 
“disruptive” to both the British and 
European parliaments - Britain would 
be leaving the EU on March 29. Brexit 
still means Brexit. Who to believe? 

However, on February 12 Yvette 
Cooper published her amended bill to 
delay article 50, seeming to win the 
support of previously non-committal 
Tory ‘remainers’ like Caroline 
Spelman. Though we have heard it all 
before, the Daily Mail reported that 
15 ‘remainer’ ministers are ready to 
quit at the end of this month to help 
get Cooper’s bill over the finishing 
line. But this writer will not be betting 
the farm on a mass display of courage 
from Tory ministers any time soon. 

The political logic for both the 
Labour rebels and Conservative 
loyalists is the same: if May is going to 
seek an extension, as Robbins seemed 
to confirm, why bother upsetting 
your ‘leave’-voting constituents - and 
possibly sink your career too - for 
something that is going to happen 
anyway? Just play it safe instead. 

All of which brings us back to 
where we started: a hard Brexit could 
happen just because almost everyone 
is convinced that a no-deal situation 
is so obviously catastrophic. But, 
until someone plucks up the courage 
to go over the top, no deal remains a 
real possibility. We certainly live in 
interesting times • 

eddie.ford@weeklyworker.co.uk 

Notes 

1. www.politico.eu/pro/inside-uk-prime-minister- 
theresa-may-mind-brexit-deal-cliff-edge. 

2. www.huffingtonpost.co.uk/entry/theresa-may- 
no-deal-brexit-fallback-plan_uk_5c617348e4b- 
0910c63f30fc8. 


3. www.itv.com/news/2019-02-11/why-a-no-deal- 
brexit-is-likely. 
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